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THE THINKING OF THE RABBIS 


JUDAH GOLDIN 


= 


6¢y{ you wish to recognize Him at 
whose word the world came into 
being,” the early allegorists used to 
say, “study Agada.” A beautiful sugges- 
tion; but if you wish to understand 
Agada, what should you do? For its 
ways of thinking are not our ways, its 
idiom unlike ours. We fear anachron- 
ism, for example, while the Agada is 
unruffled by it: Joseph will quote from 
the Book of Psalms. We demand to 
know what is the meaning of a verse, 
the Agada is confident that the verse 
may have many legitimate meanings— 
Rabbi Johanan (or Rabbi Jonathan) 
will recommend a half dozen interpre- 
tations, all legitimate, of one verse in 
Ruth. We are persuaded, we say, only 
by the impeccability of reasoning, while 
for the Agada sufficient proof can be es- 
tablished by no more than a play on 
words: the identity of consonants in the 
Hebrew words for “graven” and “free- 
dom” (Art) proves that only he who 
studies Torah is a free man. 
Nor is this all. The Agada is pre- 
served for us chiefly in the Midrashim, 
the classical compilations of comments 


eee 


Jupan Gowpin is Dean of the Teachers In- 
stitute-Seminary College of Jewish Studies of 
The Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 
rhe poetry quotations in the article are from 
r. 8. Eliot, Four Quartets, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, pp. 13 and 17, and are used with 
the permission of the publishers. 


on the Biblical books (though there is 
a good deal of it also in the Talmud, 
of course). This means that the only 
immediately recognizable order to the 
agadic material is the sequence of bibli- 
cal verses commented on. Otherwise the 
statements are disjointed, discrete. Be- 
tween one agadic comment and the next 
there need be no continuity (after all, 
Scripture on which it is based is not a 
model syllogism either!); but what is 
particularly disconcerting is that the 
connection between the verse and the 
comment thereon is often imperceptible, 
at least “rationally.” “These are the 
generations of Noah (Gen. 6:9). When 
the whirlwind passeth, the wicked ts no 
more; but the righteous is an everlasting 
foundation (Prov. 10:25). What is this? 
What has the verse in Proverbs to do 
with the “generations of Noah?” 

Shall we say therefore that Agada is 
the product of prelogical thinking?—a 
tempting explanation, particularly since 
it has proved somewhat helpful in un- 
derstanding more ancient Near Eastern 
literature. The difficulty with the ex- 
planation in our case is this: the crea- 
tors of Agada, the talmudic sages, are 
none other than the creators of Halaka, 
and in Halaka there is no lack of evi- 
dence that these Sages were capable of 
classification, organization, and codifica- 
tion. If in Agada logical system is want- 
ing, it cannot be due to an unawareness 
of logical processes and their uses. 


114104 
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There is another possibility, one that 
has always appealed to many earnest stu- 
dents of the Talmud. Although talmu- 
dic literature is a mixture of Halaka and 
Agada—of legal matter, and all specu- 
lation and expression which is non- 
legal by nature—no one can fail to recog- 
nize, they insist, that only Halaka is 
binding. What better authority do we 
need than Rabbi Hai Gaon? And he 
says unhesitatingly, ‘““The views in the 
Agada are not like authoritative teach- 
ings, they represent only what is an in- 
dividual opinion, what is a_ personal 
view and not final matter. That is why 
nothing is based upon such views 
for the rule is, nothing is to be based 
on the Agada.” Evidently, therefore, the 
agadic substance is not to be taken too 
seriously. It is inspiring, imaginative, 
poetic, ornamental, homiletical, some- 
times puzzling, sometimes moving, some- 
times useful, and much else; but the 
Sages did not put as much stock in it 
as they did in Halakic matters; to search 
for the contours of Agada therefore is 
like looking for a plot in a dictionary. 

Yet the problem cannot be disposed 
True, Halaka alone is 
binding, which is to say that outside the 
Halaka the Sages were cordial to a vast 


of so easily. 


variety of views and a noteworthy lati- 
But where we find 
such an enormous collection of sayings, 


tude of opinion. 


even of casual sayings, and a style of 
speculation about certain themes and 
certain subjects persisting for almost a 
millennium, there must surely be some 
core or principle or design—call it what 
you will. Even a slip of the tongue is 
related to something under the surface 
of our minds. 


If 


The Agada cannot be organized into 
a logical, philosophical system; neverthe- 


less, Max Kadushin has insisted in every 
one of his important studies,' there must 
be some unifying elements, some pattern 
of reflection and expression which gives 
the agadic material cohesion. And it is 
this cohesion that makes it possible for 
us to understand at least three note- 
worthy facts. First, though there is no 
“system” to the Agada, note that there 
is a basic agreement on all main con- 
cepts over a period of more than seven 
hundred years; to such a degree, in fact, 
that anonymous statements are almost 
impossible to date, that the kind of exe- 
gesis encountered in the early Tannaite 
period (beginning about 200 B.C.E.) 
differs in no essential way from the exe- 
gesis at the end of the Amoraic age 
(about 500). Such a unified anschau- 
ung must reflect general acceptance of 
what we would call basic premises. 
Second, the bulk of the Agada is made 
up of excerpts from homilies to the folk 
at large—it is not the esoteric lore of a 
small circle. Although recurring terms 
and ideas are not defined, their mean- 
ing—and the presuppositions from which 
they derive—must have been intelligible 
to make communication and response 
possible. Had a Rabbi's audience not 
understood, for example, what he meant 
when he kept referring to a mitzvah; or 
had they been unable to say to them- 
selves that the act he was describing or 
the parable he was telling exemplified 
a mitzvah, his whole homily would have 
been them. But the 
Agada was not meaningless to them, as 
its popularity 


meaningless to 


testifies: even women 


lingered at agadic discussions, at times 


1 The Theology of Seder Eliahu: A Study in 
Organic Thinking, New York, 1932. 


Organic Thinking: A Rabbinic 


Study in 


Thought, New York, 1938. 
The Rabbinic Mind, New York, 1952. 
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to the exasperation of their husbands. 
If definition did not make terms com- 
prehensible, something else did. 
Finally, unsystematized as the teach- 
ings of the Agada may be, something did 
hold them together: witness the capa- 
city of the Agada to draw upon numer- 
ous insights alien to Judaism—notions, 
terms, stories, allusions—and convert 
them to its own purposes, rather than 
be overcome by them. One example will 
be sufhcient: “‘He who ts buried in the 
land of Israel is as though he were 
buried under the alta and he who 
is buried under the altar is as though 
he were buried under the throne ol 
glory.” In view of the rabbinic pre 
cautions against uncleanness, this saying 
is grotesque. But as Professor Lieber- 
man has 


suggested, underlying this 


statement is the notion that the ashes 
(!) of Isaac tormed the foundation of 
the outer altar—and altars built out of 
the ashes of victims were quite common 


among the heathen. 


Ii] 


[he cohesion of the Agada, Kadushin 
} 


ls us, is not the cohesion of philoso- 
phical thinking, but of “organic” think- 


te! 


ing. In philosophical thought, the con- 
cepts you employ must be precisely de- 
fined, and once defined, must behave 
with constancy if they are to be valid; 
your proofs are determined by the neces- 
sary consequences of your assumptions; 
in turn, your assumptions and results 
can be neatly organized into a structure, 
which remains stable. And once the stab- 
ility or pattern is achieved, the meaning 
of its constituent terms is always pre- 
dictable. 

Not so organic thinking. Here there 
is no preliminary definition and ulti- 


mate fixed organization of the concepts. 


vr 


How, for instance, do the Rabbis ex- 
plain the meaning of gemilut hasadim 
(acts of loving kindness)? Not by de- 
fining it, but by exhortation: “From the 
very beginning the world was created by 
mercy, as it is said—in Psalm 89:3—‘The 
world was built by mercy.’ ” Or by anec- 
dote: “Once as Rabbi Judah bar Lai 
sat teaching his disciples, a bride passed 
by ... He said to them: ‘Children, rise 
and take care of the bride’s needs; for 
thus we find concerning the Holy One, 
blessed be He, that He busied himself 
with a bride’s needs . as it is said,’ “s 
etc. Or by summoning examples: “What 
were the acts of loving kindness engaged 
in by Daniel? He would outfit brides 

accompany the dead, give money to 
the poor”, etc. 

In such statements no attempt is made 
at abstract definition; instead, the con- 
stant and chief factor is, says Kadushin, 
the value-concept, that is, the idea de- 
rived from particular experience and 
generalized in a conceptual term. You 
cannot define such terms because they 
are never “abstracted from,” detached 
from experience; these concepts cannot 
remain fixed in one position because 
they are dynamic, expanding in some 
contexts, contracting in others. Their 
real meaning is determined only in con- 
crete situations, in the way an individ- 
ual behaves on a particular occasion, 
and the way specific ideas are expressed 
or illustrated. Value-concepts “are in- 
determinate concepts, and they cease to 
be indeterminate only when concretized 
in specific situations or in ideas or in 
laws. A value-concept waits, as it were, 
to be given different determinate mean- 
ings by different personalities or by the 
same person on different occasions.” 

We will examine in a moment what 


some of the consequences of the be- 
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havior of such a concept are. First, let us 
see what Kadushin regards as value-con- 
cepts. 

There are four principal concepts, he 
says, in rabbinic thought: God's justice, 
God's love, Torah, and Israel. There 
is, in addition, a large number of subcon- 
cepts—for example, zedakah (charity), 
derek ’erez (proper conduct, pursuit of 
a livelihood, marital relationship: the 
meaning depends on the context), kid- 
dush ha-shem (sanctifying the Name of 
God) and its opposite hillul ha-shem 
(profaning God’s Name), zaddik (the 
righteous man), and so on. By calling 
these sub-concepts Kadushin does not 
want to suggest that they behave differ- 
ently in any way from the main con- 
cepts, or that they are reduced to sub- 
sidiary importance in a hierarchy of 
values. Sub-concepts are merely those 
concepts which cluster around a main 
concept, with which they share an “ideo- 
logical” kinship. But the Midrash will 
treat both exactly alike. “Lo it says ‘For 
I desire mercy and not sacrifice, and 
the knowledge of God rather than burnt- 
offerings’ (Hosea 6:6). ... The burnt- 
offering is the most beloved of sacrifices 
... But the study of Torah is more be- 
loved by God than _ burnt-offerings.” 
Here it speaks of a main concept, Torah. 
With the same enthusiasm, and in the 
same manner, the same Midrash—a few 
lines further on—deals with the sub-con- 
cept, ‘abodah , Temple-service: “So long 
as the Temple-service is maintained the 
world is a blessing to its inhabitants and 
the rains come down in season, as it is 
said, ‘When you love the Lord your God, 
and serve Him with all your heart and 
with all your soul, then I will give the 
rain of your land in its season, the form- 


er rain and the latter rain and I 


will give grass in thy fields for thy 


cattle’ (Deut. 11:13-15). But when the 
Temple-service is not maintained, the 
world is not a blessing to its inhabitants 
and the rains do not come down in seéa- 
son, as it is said, “Take heed to your- 
selves, lest your heart be deceived .. . 
and He shut the heaven, so that there 
shall be no rain’. (Deut. 11:16-17). 
There is no service more beloved by the 
Holy One, blessed be He, than the 
Temple-service.” 

Again, a comment incorporating the 
main concepts, God’s love and Israel. 
“ “Who is this that cometh up out of the 
wilderness’ "’; was it not on the contrary 
out of Egypt that He brought them? 
But the verse teaches something as re- 
gards His love for Israel, for they are 
beloved by God as is a treasure found 
by a person in the wilderness; bearing 
out what the verse says, ‘He found him 
in a desert land, and in the waste, a 
howling (Deut. 32:10). 
The idiom is the same in a passage that 


wilderness’ ”’ 


has to do with the sub-concept, ger, 
proselyte: “ ‘And the souls that they 
(i.e.. Abraham and Sarah) had made 
in Haran’ (Gen. 12:5). But not all the 
inhabitants of the world together can 
create even a single gnat! How then 
does the verse say ‘And the souls that 
they had made in Haran?’ This teaches 
however that the Holy One, blessed be 
He, accounted it to Abraham and Sarah 
(who drew men to the Shekinah), as 
though they had made them.” 

All concepts, main concepts and sub- 


concepts, may intersect each other: their 


specific meanings and texture depend 


upon the way they are brought together 
in the instance at hand. Thus, in a pas- 
sage from the Mekilta which Kadushin 
uses for one of his illustrations, we find 
a combination of Malkut Shamayyim 
(God's sovereignty), God's justice, the 
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Nations of the World, and Idolatry. 


There is no necessary interrelationship 
between these concepts, except in an 
sense. 


“organic” [hat is to say: the 


homilist could just as easily have drawn 
upon other concepts in combination 
with all of these, or with any one of 
these, if he had wanted to make some 
other value vivid or had been eager to 
emphasize some other teaching. Think 
of an agadic passage, if you wish, as a 
tapestry: the design will determine what 
threads and colors you make prominent; 
but you are not limited to one design 
by the threads, nor do they depend for 
their colors on one design. But a speci- 
fic design or intent will expose a quality 
of the threads otherwise unperceived. 


LV 


We are dealing then with a pattern 
of thinking whose outstanding character- 
istics are flexibility and a freshness of 
response. That is why the self—even “the 
same person on different occasions’ —is 
never irrelevant. 


For the pattern is new in every moment 
And every moment ts a new and shocking 
Valuation of all we have been. 


Since the value-concept remains rooted 
in personal experience, it can never be 
reduced to a mere formula. You can 
never tell in advance how a homilist will 
treat a particular biblical verse, or a 
particular concept. On God's forgive- 
ness, who would expect a remark like 
this from Rabbi Levi?—‘“Said David be- 
fore the Holy One, blessed be He: ‘Mas- 
ter of the Universe, Thou art a God who 
is great. As for me, my sins are great. 
It is only fitting that a great God should 
forgive great sins.’ Such is the meaning 
of the verse (Ps. 25:11): ‘For Thy name's 
sake, O Lord, pardon mine iniquity, for 


it is great.” (Dieu me pardonnera, 


c'est son métier.) In turn, however, the 
conceptual term, once it has been coined, 
ever after alerts the individual to new 
possibilities and makes him more sensi- 
tive to them, He finds love where form- 
erly he had not seen it—where he had 
seen only signs of strict justice and 
chastisement. “Beloved are sufferings,” 
or, “One is to worship God with his evil 
impulse no less than with his good im- 
pulse.” 

Moreover, the terms the individual 
uses—no matter how personal are the 
experiences they describe—bind him to 
his society, for they are the same terms 
his neighbors use to describe their ex- 
periences; but his individuality is not 
lost, for these terms are at most conno- 
tative, suggestive, fluid until he has per- 
sonally given them concrete expression. 
So he remains true to himself while be- 
ing at one with his society. “The way 
in which the value-concept functioned 
in haggadic literature is a true parallel 
to the way it functioned in daily life. 
The value-concepts were not just terms 
in the vocabulary. They could not be 
left abstract. Every rabbinic value-con- 
cept had a drive toward actualization or 
concretization; and many of them, such 
as charity, teshubah (repentance), the 
Study of Torah, and numerous others, 
directly impelled the individual to ap- 
propriate overt actions. But impulse 
alone would have made such drives only 
sporadic at best; it could hardly have 
insured steady concretization. Being 
mental factors, however, the concepts 
were 


subject to direction. 


They would not only be embodied in 
Haggada but also in Halaka, in com- 
monly observed laws or rules for con- 
cretization. 


conscious 


These laws ensured 


steady concretization.” Far from elimi- 
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nating “the possibilities for spontaneous 
concretizations,” the Halaka itself, as 
Kadushin demonstrates, “is a product 
of the value-concepts’ drive toward con- 
cretization Unless we also realize 
that they are concretizations of warmly- 
felt value-concepts, we shall completely 
fail to apprehend such outward actions. 
For here we are dealing with the springs 
of human actions, in other words, with 
the self, wherein inner experiences and 
outward action are hardly separable. 
The rabbinic concepts are only symbol- 
ized in words. They are, in fact, often 
drives to action and hence bound up 
with the self.” One might say that by 
being embodied in the Halaka, in the 
obligations and practices enjoined by 
the Law, the value-concepts provided a 
rhythm of sanctity for a man’s daily life. 

To Kadushin, no concepts in the 
world of thought and spirit are as effec- 
tive in impressing a distinct character 
on a society, as the value-concepts. In- 
evitably therefore he feels the function 
of the social thinker today too is not 
definition of value terms but concretiza- 
tion of concepts, discovery and formula- 
tion of these terms which genuinely re- 
flect the ingredient ideas motivating our 
society and can serve as stimuli for indi- 
vidual exemplification. With the philos- 
ophers or social scientists Kadushin is 
less than patient—they are abstract, he 
feels, where they should be concrete, 
they are remote from the folk and aca- 
demic, where they should intimately 
share the folk experience (see his note 


in The Rabbinic Mind, pp. 83-84 and 
compare what he had already said in 
Theology of Seder Eliahu, pp. 31-32). 
Granted. Is what Kadushin demands, 
however, the oniy function of the social 
thinker? Is there no occasion for the 


social thinker legitimately to challenge 


the quality, moral and otherwise, of con- 
cepts he finds in and makes vivid for his 
society? I do not doubt Kadushin would 
answer yes to such questions. But while 
he underscores the failure of philosophy 
to provide an adequate “drive toward 
concretizations,” he does not (it seems 
to me) sufhciently anticipate what may 
be the limitations of organic thinking 
in societies whose values he rejects. Sup- 
pose you have a society where racial 
superiority is a value-concept? If there- 
fore by its values the Agada—or rabbinic 
Judaism for that matter—was not only 
capable of affecting the folk but also of 
refining it, something beyond the be- 


havior of value-concepts was responsible. 
V 


In any event, according to Kadushin, 
we have in the value-concept the element 
which furnishes Agada with cohesion— 
an extraordinary kind of cohesion, for 
it does not require a belief congealed 
into permanent doctrine and creed. The 
Agada is not mere figure of speech, nor 
yet doctrinal pronouncement. It is an 


expression of that attitude of 


mind 
which Kadushin brilliantly describes as 
“indeterminacy of belief’— “that basic 
aspect of the category of significance 
experienced both by the Rabbis and the 
folk.” 
lief escape vagueness? By the recurring 
concretizations of the 


How does indeterminacy of be- 


value-concept. 
How 1s it that these concretizations do 
not destroy the indeterminate character 


of the Because the 


affirmations of the value-concept are not 


value-conc epts? 


restricted to one particular interpreta- 
tion or exemplification. “Haggadah 
could actually be taught, biblical texts 
be supplied with interpretations—and, 
after a while, teachings and interpreta- 


tions all be brushed aside merely for a 
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later and more favored idea. What kind 
of belief is this that can be surrendered 
so casually, that can accept ideas and 
stories and then dismiss them so lightly? 
A belief of this kind can only be an in- 
determinate belief.” Except in poetry 
and in art generally, the modern mind 
finds it difficult to comprehend such be- 
lief, as Kadushin is aware. Nevertheless 
such is the quality of the belief produced 
by Agada. And thus we can understand 
why it is hospitable to multiple inter- 
pretation, why it did not blush at le- 
gends, why problems like anthropomor- 
phism (so disturbing to the philosoph- 
ers) are not problems for the Agada at 
all—it will frown at grossness or possible 
coarseness of expression, but it will not 
be in fear of what “humanizes” and 
makes intelligible. How, for example, 
shall we understand the concept of God's 
love? By contemplating His actions: 
“He acts as best man at the wedding of 
Adam and Eve; he mourns over the 
world like a father over the death of 
his son when the sins of the ten genera- 
tions make its destruction by the deluge 
imminent; he visits Abraham on his 
sick-bed; he condoles with Isaac after the 
death of Abraham; He ‘himself in his 
glory’ is occupied in doing the last hon- 
ors to Moses, who would otherwise have 
remained unburied, as no man knew his 
grave; He teaches Torah to Israel, and 
to this very day He keeps school in 
heaven for those who died in their in- 
fancy; He prays himself, and teaches Is- 
rael how to pray; He argues with Abra- 
ham the case of Sodom and Gomorrah 
not only on equal terms, but tells him, 


If thou thinkest I acted unworthily, 
teach me and I will do so.” For the 
philosopher such sentences can be mad- 
dening—to whom, after all, does God 


pray? The systematic theologian on the 


other hand finds it almost irresistible to 
translate them into chaste, abstract prin- 
ciples, to wit: prayer is an activity en- 
gaged in in the heavens also. Only the 
agadic homilist apparently is ready to 
take these sayings for what they are: a 
record of what transpires in the universe 
between metaphor and catechism. The 
poets will understand him best. 


These are only hints and guesses, 
Hints followed by guesses; and the 
rest 


Is prayer, observance, 


discipline, 
thought, and action. 


Perhaps it is the inability to move 
comfortably in just such a universe—ol 
discourse as well as experience—which 
explains why the account of Judaism by 
many theologians sounds a little off-key. 
Their summaries are not necessarily in- 
accurate; their conclusions cannot alto- 
gether be contradicted. But they have 
taken the life and complexity out of the 
statements they quote or paraphrase, 
and have reduced the many-meaninged 
into a one-meaning proposition. 


Vi 


Does indete1 minacy ol 


then 
leave rabbink Judaism without dogmas 
at all? 


belief 


Or, put the question anothe 
way: can there be a religion where reve- 
lation is one of the “central” affirma- 
tions, where Mattan Torah, the giving 
of the Torah, is “both a value-concept 
and a beliei,” without dogmas? More 
than half a century ago Solomon Schech- 
ter lost patience with those who asserted 
“that Judaism has no dogmas—an asser- 
tion which has been accepted . . . as the 


only dogma Judaism possesses.” 


Through his brief historical survey he 
hoped to make his readers “think about 
Judaism, by proving that it regulates 
not only our actions, but also our 
thoughts.” 
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Kadushin also recognizes that the 
Rabbis demanded belief, and that sev- 
eral of their beliefs they crystallized in- 
to dogmas. First, what is a dogma? “A 
dogma,” he says, “is a matter of belief, 
not a matter of daily, personal experi- 
ence.” But the rabbinic dogmas—Mat- 
tan Torah, Israel's exodus from Egypt, 
the “hereafter concepts” (resurrection of 
the dead, the Messianic Age, the World 
to Come)—while all must subscribe to 
them, “are not marshalled into a creed.” 
That is to say two things: first, they are 
not put into the position of basic prin- 
ciples from which all the teachings of 
Judaism are derived, as though without 
them the Jew would be deprived of the 
grounds to acknowledge the truth of 
the thousands of teachings which Scrip- 
ture and rabbinic interpretation empha- 
sized; second, the dogmas too, like the 
value-concepts, are to a_ considerable 
extent dynamic, allow for flexibility of 
interpretation and difference of opin- 
ion, even for ambiguity at times. Thus, 
as regards the dogma of resurrection, 
“Some hold that only those who died in 
the Land of Israel will be resurrected; 
others, also basing themselves on a bibli- 
cal verse, declare that those who died 
outside the Land will be resurrected as 
well. Still another opinion has it that 
the resurrection will take place first in 
the Land of Israel. There are also fur- 
ther views, mainly variations on the 
opinions given here.” Rabbinic Juda- 
ism therefore is not merely a matter of 
moods in regard to all its concepts, nor 
on the other hand the product of a 
creed: its dogmas prevented it from be- 
coming entirely the one, its value-con- 
cepts saved it from becoming the other. 

Obviously with dogmas of this sort— 
dogmas that “leave room, to some de- 


gree,” as Kadushin says, “for the play of 


personality, either in the realm of ex- 
perience or in the realm of opinion,” 
the medieval philosophers were later to 


have numerous difficulties. Sometimes, 


just at the juncture where they craved 
clear, final pronouncement, they could 
not find it. The organic character of 
rabbinic thought made it therefore im- 
perative always to get behind the “‘sys- 
tems’ to the original, classical formula- 
tions themselves. No system, regardless 
of how imposing it was, could preempt 
the field of doctrine. Little wonder then 


that despite an tradition 


from Saadia to Franz Rosenzweig, classi- 


impressive 


cal, normative Judaism has shown a 


strong resistance to systematic theology: 
compared with the preoccupation with 
Halakic matters, or with the writing of 
commentaries on the Bible, Talmud, 
and Midrashim, or with the codes and 
the glosses thereon, systematic theologi- 


And 
perhaps the preference of Judaism for 
Midrash and 


cal treatises are few in number. 


Agada to philosophy, is 
Judaism’s own way of reminding us in 
every age that God is larger than any 
definition of Him; our response to Him 
and to His works must always be unique 
and not by mere rote, even as the Psalm- 
ist exclaims, “Every day I will bless 
Thee,” and the rabbinic sage says, “Do 
not make of your prayer a mechanical 
act.” 


Vil 


There are interpretations Kadushin 
insists upon which still fail to persuade. 
Thus, to treat references to the Exodus 
from Egypt as rabbinic dogma is to add 
to the statements an element which they 
do not possess. The Rabbis would cer- 
tainly have regarded as outrageous the 
view that the Exodus account is fiction. 
But the historicity of that event was not 
questioned—in places like Alexandria, 
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the most anti-Semites of the Apion stripe 
could do with the story was try to give 
The Rabbis re- 
ferred frequently to the Exodus because 


it an ugly explanation. 


it was for them not only a primary event 
of the past but a foreshadowing and 
paradigm of what was to be in the fu- 
ture. It was not a dogma they pro- 
claimed, but a remembrance and a bib- 
lical promise. 


So, too, one may wonder at times 
whether Dr. Kadushin is not overstating 
the delicate, subtle performances of the 
value-concept in organic thinking (Ka 
dushin, by the way, is the first to have 
so characterized rabbinic thought; see 
now also I. Heinemann’s Hebrew vol- 
ume The Methods of the Aggadah). In 


an extremely suggestive analysis of what 


he calls normal mysticism, for example, 
he speaks of a non-ecstatic experience 
of the holy to which the folk was sensi- 
tive and hence responded. The long 
section is full of many beautiful percep- 
tions, but at the same time it under- 
estimates the dulling effects of habit, the 
fact that certain terms gradually become 


standard formulae (I am tempted to 


say, almost a patois), the presence in 
rabbinic literature of many exhortations 
which reveal that the language of 
prayer and the mitzvot did not always 
and profoundly accomplish what the 
Rabbis expected. When statutory bless- 
ings all begin with “Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord,” and then shift from second to 
third person in the latter half of the 
sentence, we are surely witnessing “rote”’ 
(mathbea shel tefillah) rather than a re- 
curring fresh mystical apprehension of 
God. Nor are particular phrases always 


of extraordinary significance. If in the 
Midrash we encounter a heroic mother 
encouraging her very young son to die 


for the sake of His Name, reassuring the 


child that there is naught to fear tor 


shortly “thou wilt be placed in the 
bosom of our father Abraham,” we are 
hardly justified in deriving too much 
from the expression; as Professor Saul 
Lieberman has shown, it is one of the 
clichés of martyrologies. The same may 
be said of a number of other expressions. 
Thus, Professor Shraga Abramson recent- 
ly called my at’ -ntion to the fact that 
the expression “we are being slain like 
Sabbath breakers, like idol worshippers, 
like the unchaste and like blood shed- 
ders,” is almost a “formula” in some 
martyr stories. 

In other words, our Agada is preserved 
for us largely in the form of homilies, 
fragmentary at that, and it may well be 
that as in the case of sermons generally 
the public delighted in the anecdotes 
and in imaginative interpretations with- 
out necessarily catching the _ special 
nuances the homilist was reaching for, 
or took little notice of a particular 
phrase which to them as well as to the 
preacher had become stock expression. 

Nor must we overlook a fact which 
Kadushin himself again and again un- 
derlines. The talmudic sages were not 
principally philosophers (of course this 
does not mean that they did not indulge 
in reflections of a philosophical nature!) . 
Either in the Halaka they were engaged 
in working out the norms and details of 
practice, or in the Agada they were in- 
terpreting, commenting on the sentences 
and lessons of Scripture. However, as 
teachers of Scripture their function 
would naturally differ from that of the 
philosopher: they would seek the most 
vivid methods for making biblical verses 
intelligible and of contemporary signi- 
The Rabbis 


did not set out to prove propositions of 


ficance to their audiences. 


their own invention; they wished to 
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illustrate that the revealed truth of the 
Bible was a truth effectively confirmed 
by experience. Unlike the philosopher 
who seeks to arrive at a commitment, 
the Rabbis began with one. Na’aseh ve- 
nishma: one studies what he is already 


resolved to obey. theirs was 


chiefly a commentator’s role; that is why 


Hence 


they would prefer to interpret, rather 
than begin with doubts and reason in 
the abstract; why they find concrete il- 
lustration more helpful than definition. 
When we in turn find the Rabbis reject- 
ing “philosophical thinking,” it was not 
because such an enterprise is ineffective 
in its own sphere, or unrealistic, but be- 
cause it might undermine. With Ben 
Sira they could say, 


Seek not (to understand) what is too 
wonderful for thee, 

And search not that which is hid from 
thee. 


Meditate upon that which thou must 
grasp, 

And be not occupied with that which 
is hid. 

Have naught to do with that which ts 
beyond thee, 


For more hath been shown to thee 
than thou canst understand. 
Such marginal speculations are inevi- 
table in the study of a genuinely original 
work. What 


nothing less than open up a new ap- 


Kadushin has done is 


proach to the understanding of impor- 
tant ancient texts. By refreshing them 
he has suggested a way to understand 
them more precisely, and has also pro- 
voked new thoughts about the nature 
of religious commitment and the work- 
ings of the creative imagination. ‘“Fan- 


tasies, these will seem, to such as are 


able to call (his) beginning an ordinary 
effort.” 





SYMBOLISM IN JUDAISM 


CHAIM W. REINES 


here is a steadily growing recogni- 
wae in modern thought of the funda- 
mental role of symbolism in human 
culture.1 The various branches of cul- 
ture such as language, science, art are 
now viewed as symbolical forms which 
“form” or “express” the data of experi- 
ence in a particular way.? This insight 
points the way to the recognition of the 
original character of religion. Whereas 
other branches of culture are concern- 
ed with individual aspects of experience, 
and “form” them from a specific view- 
point, religion’s concern is with the pur- 
pose and meaning of life as a whole. 
This awareness of the meaning of life 
has its basis, however, not in abstract 
speculation but in our emotional life. 
Grounded in such emotions as fear, 
hope, love and longing, religious con- 
sciousness finds its expression in cere- 
monials and rituals linked to the criti- 
cal periods of life (birth, puberty, mar- 
riage, death). These ceremonials ex- 
press—no matter how primitive their 
form of expression—the sanctity of life 
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1 A. Schlesinger, Das Symbol; Symbols and 


Values, Symposium of the Conference on 


Science, Philosophy and Religion, New York, 
1954. 


2 E. Cassirer, The Philosophy of Symbolical 
Forms. Vol. I. 


and the dignity of man. Moreover, these 
ceremonials and rituals, like other forms 
of social symbolism, express and help 
maintain the unity of the group.’ Reli- 
gion—and not only primitive religion, 
as often assumed—possesses a_ social 
character, because only within the con- 
text of the group does the individual 
acquire a consciousness of the meaning 
and moral task of life. This considera- 
tion illumines the importance of reli- 
gious ceremonials in Judaism on the 
socio-ethical basis of religion, an em- 
phasis expressed in the idea of Israel 
as a holy people.* 

However, the meaning of religion can- 
not be completely construed as a sym- 
bolical presentation of the power of 
society (Durkheim) .5 The essence of 
religiosity consists rather in the fact that 
man finds himself transcended in space 
and time. Man can conceive the mean- 


% Mordecai Kaplan, “Religion as Symbolization 
of the Values of Holiness”, Symbols and Values, 
p. 184. On the social value of symbolism in 
general, and ceremonials in particular, Cf. A. 
N. Whitehead, Symbolism, pp. 76 et. seq. 

4 M. Lararus, Ethik des Judentums, Vol. I, 
pp. 26, 31 ff; Robertson Smith-Cook, Religion 
of the Semites, p. 429. “The social basis of the 
Jewish religion in no way excludes or mini- 
mizes the personal relationship of the individ- 
ual to God, since Jewish religiosity is ultimately 
based on the intimate emotional expression 
of the self’. Ch. W. Reines, Yachid Vezibbur 
B’yahaduth, pp. 31 et seq. 

5 For criticism of this theory, see Reines op. 
cit. pp. 8 et seq. 
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ing of his life only in conjunction with 
the meaning of the world as a whole. 
This awareness of that which is beyond 
the self—identical with what is com- 
monly designated as “creatureliness’’—is 
the source of the God idea. In polythe- 
ism, the mythical and magical elements 
entirely obscured the ethical character 
of religion and barred a true personal 
relationship to God. This personal re- 
lationship to God, in which alone the 
ethical basis and emotional character 
of religion find their full expression, was 
established in Jewish monotheism. Juda- 
ism is opposed to any representation of 
God by a visible symbol (idolatry) not 
only because God is thus identified 
with a material object® but, as the rabbis 
remarked, because idol worship blocks 
an inner relationship of man to God." 
The struggle against mythical and magic- 
al elements, closely associated with idol- 
atry, is not the sole source of Judaism's 
opposition to the latter. This opposition 
has a deeper motivation. In Judaism the 
emphasis is not on the representation 
of God—whether sensual, intellectual 
or mystical—but on man’s relationship 
to Him.* Judaism replaced the visible 
representation of God with the cere- 
monial sign (oth) in order to signify 
the relationship between God and Israel. 
The ritual law is therefore designated 
in the Bible as eduth (testimony), be- 
cause it testifies to (symbolizes) the re- 


6 Isaiah, 44:17. 

7 Yerushalmi Berakhot IX end. 

8 Cassirer, op. cit. p. 80: “Even religious con- 
sciousness—convinced as it is of the “reality”, 
the truth of its object—transfers this reality 
into a simple material existence only at the 
lowest level, the level of purely mythological 
thinking. At the higher level of contemplation, 
it is more or less clearly aware that it only 
possesses its object in-so-far as it relates itself 
to that object in a special way”. 


velation of God in history and His 
relationship to His people.® 

Jewish ceremonials and rituals had 
their origin in ancient religious practices 
and popular customs. Judaism rejected, 
however, those rituals which were intim- 
ately associated with pagan concepts 
and practices, while others were adapted 
to the character of Jewish monotheism 
and endowed with a new meaning. In 
paganism, ritual was motivated by the 
magical purpose of achieving the identi- 
fication of the worshipper with the 
deity. Judaism rejected this mystical- 
magical aspect of rituals, but accepted 
various practices as divine command- 
ments.’° Hence, the Bible reveals a 
definite tendency to interpret the ritual 
mitzvoth symbolically. In opposition to 
the antinomian tendencies of Hellenism, 
Gnosticism and Christianity, the rabbis 
were occasionally led to over-stress the 
formal aspect of the Law as obedience 
to the divine will.1! They did, however, 
recognize that the formal aspect of the 
law cannot explain its total significance. 
They therefore asserted that those rituals 
whose purpose is apparent were given 
for the sake of improving the character 
of man.'* This statement implies that 


® Deuteronomy 6:20. Cf. the commentary of 
the Ramban ad loc. See also J]. Wohlgemuth, 
Das Judische Religionsgesetz, p. 93. The serv- 
ice in the synagogue, which contains the sanc- 
tification of the Divine name (Kdusha) 1s 
expecially designated by the rabbis as eduth. 
Midrash Psalms, edit. Buber, XCII, p. 211; 
Megillah 23b. 

10 J. M. Guttmann, Bchinat Kiyum Hamitzwoth, 
pp. 65 et seq. 

11 Yomah 67b; Sifrah edit. Weiss, p. 86. Cf. 
Lararus, op. cit. p. 26. 

12 Bereshith Rabbah XLIV. Maimonides 
(Moreh Nebuchim Ill, 26) mistakingly under- 
stands this statement in the exclusively form- 
alistic sense; that the mitzvoth were given for 
the sake of obedience. Cf. Wohlgemuth, Das 
Judische Religionsgesetz Il, p. 26. 
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the mitzvoth are bound to exert a moral 
and psychological effect on man, in that 
they denote the subjection to the divine 
will and the subduing of the sensual 
passions. This motivation, which is in- 
dicated in the Bible and the Talmud, 
is stressed and elaborated in Jewish— 
Hellenistic literature and in medieval 
Jewish philosophy. 

Generally, however, the purpose of 
the Law is indicated in the Bible by 
two motivations. The Law as a whole, 
and particularly such ceremonial com- 
mandments as matzoth and Sukkoth are 
associated with the historical motif of 
the deliverance of Israel from Egypt. 
The association expresses the particular 
relationship of Israel to God. Again, the 
Torah repeatedly declares that the Law 
is given to Israel because of the latter's 
destiny as a holy people.’* The rabbis 
elucidate this concept by the statement 
that the mutzvoth add sanctity to 
Israel.'* The language employed is note- 
worthy. The mitzvoth “add” holiness; 
they do not confer it. Since holiness in 
Judaism bears an ethical meaning, it 
cannot be conferred by ritual. (Sacra- 
ments are unknown in Judaism). How- 
ever, the ritual law does possess a sym- 
bolical meaning, in that it signifies the 
ideal moral task of life and the sanctity 
of Israel. This general meaning of the 
Law is expressed in particular cere- 
monials, in accordance with the specific 
character of each ceremonial whether it 
be circumcision, zizith, tephillin or 
mezuzah. 

Circumcision, a practice widespread 
among various peoples, was originally 
connected with initiation rites and signi- 
fied the admission of the individual in- 
to the religious community and his de- 





18 Exod. 22:30. Leviticus 19:1. 20:26. 22:32. 
14 Sifre Bamidbar 115. 


dication to the deity.’5 In Judaism, the 
symbolical meaning of circumcision was 
accentuated by conceiving of it as a 
“sign” of the covenant.’® The concept of 
the covenant, in turn, finds its origin in 
social life where it signified an intimate 
»ersonal relationship based on mutual 
obligations. It was customary to sanctify 
such relationship between persons by 
religious ceremony.’? In Judaism, this 
concept receives a broad and radically 
new religious meaning in that it express- 
es the relationship between God and 
Israel. On the part of God, this rela- 
tionship is expressed through His revela- 
tion in history and the promises made 
by Him to Israel and, on the part of 
Israel, by the acceptance of the Law. 
Circumcision therefore assumed a special 
significance in Judaism.'* Serving as a 
sign of the convenant, it symbolizes both 
the acceptance of the Law as a whole 
and allegiance to Judaism. Moreover, 
the symbolical meaning of circumcision 
is said to signify the “circumcision of 
the heart’’'®; that is, the subjection of 
man’s sensual nature to the moral law.*° 


15 Robertson Smith-Cook Religion of the Se- 
mites, pp $27. 609 

16 Genesis 17:11; Shmoth Rabbah 19:6. Cf. the 
blessing at the circumscision ceremony (Singer 
p. 45¥) “Who from the womb didst sanctify 
Isaac the well-beloved, didst set thy statute in 
his flesh”. 

17 The conclusion of a covenant in antiquity 
was symbolized by the exchange of blood be- 
tween the parties. (Cf. Petersen, Der Eid bei 
den Semiten pp. 34, 47 ff; Robertson Smith- 
Cook, op. cit. pp. 312 ff.) 

The same purpose was served by other sym- 
bolical actions, such as the exchange of cloth- 
ing (I Sam. 18:4). Brith (covenant) and oth 
(sign) are therefore linked together and are 
almost synonymous terms (Cf. Berakhot 49a). 
18 Nedarim 32a; In Shabuoth 13a. circumcision 
is termed mitzvah yechidah (the chief com- 
mandment) . 

19 Deuteronomy 10:16; Jer. 6:10. 

20 Cf. Abraham ibn Ezra, Yesod Moreh p. 31. 
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The latter interpretation is singularly 
in keeping with the nature of the rite, 
since its original meaning denoted dedi- 
cation to God and the acceptance of 
moral obligations. 

However, the meaning of circum- 
cision, no less than other Jewish symbols, 
was hardly understood in the Hellenistic 
world. Repeatedly, educated Greeks and 
Romans raised stubborn objections to 
it. Thus, it was asked, half jestingly, 
half seriously, if this rite was willed by 
God, why was man not born circum- 
cised??! To this argument, the rabbis 
replied that even the products of nature 
must be perfected and completed by 
man. In this connection, they quoted the 
above mentioned statement that the 
mitzvoth were given for the sake of 
perfecting man.** Paul's objection to 
circumcision is of another order. He 
argues that it fails its purpose, since an 
uncircumcised man can fulfill the pre- 
cepts of the Torah while contrariwise, 
he who is circumcised may transgress 
them.?* This argument misses the point. 
The significance of Jewish religious 
ceremonials does not reside in the fact 
that they necessarily improve the moral 
qualities of the individual—although it 
is desirable that they should have this 
effect—but in their symbolical meaning. 
The fact is that Paul opposed circum- 
cision precisely because it symbolizes the 
acceptance of the Law as a whole. The 
persistent Gentile and Christian objec- 
tions to circumcision moved the rabbis 
to stress its importance and repeatedly 
explain its meaning. Hence they declare 


21 The force of this argument can be under- 
stood in the light of the Greek viewpoint, es- 
pecially pronounced in Stoic philosophy, that 
the criterion of perfection consists of conform- 
ity with nature. 

22 Pesikta Rabbati 115b; 117a. 

23 Rom. 2:55. 


that even though Abraham fulfilled all 
the commandments of the Torah, he 
was not termed perfect until he was 
circumcised.?* The statement intends the 
idea that circumcision symbolizes the 
ideal of perfection,”5> an ideal unachiev- 
able by the fulfillment of the other com- 
mandments. 

The meaning of circumcision and 
other religious ceremonials emerges in 
a different perspective from the follow- 
ing rabbinic statement: “Beloved is Is- 
rael, for the Lord surrounded them with 
mitzvoth; tephillin on their arm and 
head, zizith on their garments, mezuzah 
on their doors. When David entered the 
bath house and saw himself nude, he 
exclaimed: ‘Woe is me that I am now 
stripped of mitzvoth.’ When, however, 
he recalled the sign of circumcision on 
his flesh, he was reassured. He was not 
beyond the sway of mitzvoth for a single 
moment.” This agadic statement expres- 
ses the idea that it is the function of 
the various ceremonials to accompany 
man on all occasions and to constantly 
remind him of his relationship to God 
and of the serious moral obligations 
such relationship implies. 

As we have already remarked, these 
rituals can be traced to the religious 
usages of pre-Jewish antiquity. In Juda- 
ism, they took on symbolical meaning. 
Thus, zizith ultimately derives from the 
custom of wearing a sacred dress as a 
token of dedication to the deity.27 The 
Torah gave this usage a new and deeper 
meaning when it interpreted it as a 
reminder to keep the commandments of 
God, and as a warning not to follow the 





24 Mechilla edit. Friedmann, p. 58. Tanchuma 
edit. Buber p. 79. 

25 Cf.Bereshith Rabbah XLVI, 3. 

26 Menachoth 43b. 


27 Robertson Smith-Cook, op. cit. p. 437. 
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impulses of the senses.28 The mezuzah 


originated from the ancient practice 


of putting on the doorposts some tokens 
of the covenant with the protecting 
deity of the home. Originally, it was cus- 
tomary to smear the doorposts with the 
blood of a sacrifice?® and affix religious 
objects of the cult of the house, such as 
amulets. In place of this primitive 
custom, the Torah ordered doorposts to 
be inscribed with the words which con- 
tain the basic tenets of Jewish faith.*° 
Thus, in his private dwelling, the Jew 
is reminded of his relationship to God 
and of the duties which derive from 
this relationship.*! The tephillin, con- 
taining relevant fromthe 
Torah, possess a similar character. Later 
commentators explain that the tephillin 
are placed on the head and on the arm 
facing the heart in order to symbolize 
the subjection of thought, impulses and 
action to the word of God.®? The rituals, 
referred to above, exercise the function 
of directing the mind toward God and 
His commandments*? and thus signify 


pa ssages 


28 Numbers 15:40. There are also some indica- 
tions that zizith was regarded as a sign (literally 
chotam, a seal), which signifies the servitude 
of Israel to the Lord. Cf. Menachot 43b and 
Tosaphot ad loc. 

29 Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant, p. 66. 
Cf. Exod. 12:99 and Mechilta edit. Friedmann 
p. 12. 


30 Deuteronomy 6:9. 


31 In folk belief and practice, the mezuzah 
was regarded as a protective device for the 
house against evil spirits. (Cf. Menachoth 33b). 
Maimonides (Hil. Mezuzah 5A) strongly ob- 
jected to this popular belief. 

82 Cf. the commentary of Ramban to Exod. 
13:6: Yehudah Halevi, Cusari Ul, 10; Philo, 
De Spec. Leg. IV, 138. 

33 Cf. Mishneh Torah, Hil. 
Mezuzah 4:13; Abraham ben David, Emunah 
Ramah (edit. Weil) p. 101; Chinuch, com- 
mandment 420. N. Krochmal, Moreh Nebuche 
Hazman (Lemberg 1863), Sect. VI, p. 20. 


Maimonides, 
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the sanctification of daily life.** Hence, 
they are expressive of the ethical mean- 
ing of the relationship between man and 
God. At the same time, they embody the 
normal psychological function of the 
symbol of imipressing the mind and 
providing the necessary emotional stimu- 
lus to the right way of action and con- 
duct of life. Because the rituals of zizith, 
tephillin and manifest the 
ethical character of Judaism, and signify 
the sanctity of the daily life of the Jew, 
they assumed particular prominence in 
Judaism. 


mezuzah 


The position and function of sym- 
bolism in Judaism can be likewise seen 
in the Biblical and rabbinic interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of sacred objects, 
times and places. The ark, which ac- 
cording to Biblical tradition contained 
the tablets of the Decalogue, was regard- 
ed as the sign of the covenant concluded 
between God and Israel on the basis of 
the —Ten Commandments.* The taber- 
nacle (mishkan) according to Biblical 
interpretation, signified the presence of 
God among His people.** The rabbis 
explained the symbolical meaning of the 
tabernacle by the statement that since 
God gave His Torah to Israel it is ap- 
propriate that He Himself should dwell 
among them.’? This rabbinic statement 
would underscore the connection be- 
tween God and the Torah. (It is this 


84 The symbolical meaning of tephillin as the 
means whereby man’s daily life is sanctified, 
finds expression in the rabbinic statement 
(Menachot 37a) that tephillin should not be 
worn on Sabbath and Holy Days. These days 
constitute a sign of sanctification and hence do 
not require an additional sign. 

35 Modern scholars are inclined to the view 
that the ark was originally regarded as the 
throne of the deity. Cf. H. Torczyner, Die 
Bundeslade; also E. Auerbach, Moses, p. 133. 
86 Exodus 25:8; Ezek 37:2 


bem O« 


37 Shmoth Rabbah 33:1. 
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connection which forms the basis of 
the ethical meaning of the God idea in 
Judaism). The rabbis thereby also in- 
tended to reject the primitive notions of 
tabu and magical fear, the sources of 
reverence for the sanctuary in paganism. 
Referring to the words of Scripture,** 
“My Sabbath shall ye keep and my 
sanctuary shall ye reverence’, they com- 
mented as follows: “Just as you are not 
to fear the Sabbath but Him who 
ordained it, so you are not to fear the 
sanctuary but Him who ordained it.’’*® 
In fact, we may observe that both the 
sanctuary (the sacred place) and the 
Sabbath (the sacred time) possess a simi- 
lar symbolical meaning: both of them 
(in their Biblical context) denote the 
sanctification of Israel through its rela- 
tionship to God.** The practice of ab- 
staining from work on certain days, is 
found among a variety of peoples of 
antiquity. This abstention, however, 
was motivated by a primitive tabu that 
declared these days unlucky. The ori- 
ginality of the Jewish Sabbath consists 
in its joining of the social motif of 
weekly rest for slaves and laborers,* 
with the ethico-religious motif of the 
sanctification of Israel. Sabbath rest was 
thus endowed with a higher spiritual 





88 Leviticus 19:30. 

89 Yebamoth 6a. 

40 Cf. Ezek: 20:12. 37:28. The words of the 
prophet seem to imply that the Sabbath demon- 
strates the sacredness of Israel to the Gentiles. 
(Cf. the comment of Rashi on Exod. 31:12 and 
Kraetzschmar, Die Bundesvorstellung p. 197). 
This idea is also expressed in a late Midrash 
(L. Ginzberg, Kitae Midrash V’hagadah Vol. I, 
p. 4; Cf. Mechilta edit. Friedmann, p. 104), 
which declares that the Gentile visitors to the 
Jewish land are so impressed by the observance 
of the Sabbath, which lends a special sanctity 
to the Jews, that they decide to accept Judaism. 
41 Deuteronomy 5:14. 


meaning, and viewed as a sign of God's 
love for His people.* 

The Sabbath bears another meaning. 
It signifies the completion of the work 
of creation.** The concept of creation 
in polytheism, as in the Babylonian 
epic of the creation of the world, for 
example, is steeped in mythological 
motives. In Judaism the conception of 
creation takes on a radically new ethical- 
religious meaning. It denotes the mean- 
ing and purpose of the world and the 
eternal ground of reality in time. The 
Sabbath reminds man not to become 
completely absorbed in the daily prac- 
tical tasks of life, but to think of the 
purpose of life as a whole and to raise 
his thoughts to eternity.** Since history 
in Judaism is viewed as the continua- 
tion of the process of creation and a 
manifestation of divine rule in the 
world,*® the Sabbath is also regarded as 
a memorial to the redemption of Israel 
from Egypt, the beginning of Jewish 
history.*® This historical meaning is es- 
pecially associated with the festivals. 
The three main festivals (Pesach, Sha- 
buoth and Sukkoth) bore originally a 
purely agricultural character. The re- 
ligion of Israel transformed the charac- 
ter of these festivals. The nature myth 
in each was replaced by the historical 
motif of the deliverance of Israel from 
bondage and its entrance into the pro- 
mised land.‘? The rituals of these fes- 
tivals, such as the eating of matzoth, 
and sitting in booths, were henceforth 





42 Cf. Berakhot 49a. 

43 Genesis 2:3. 

44 Cf. this writer's essay “Torat Hashabbat” 
in Hadoar XXXIV, p. 73. 

45 Cf. Neumark, Toldoth Haikkarim, Vol. I, 
p. 65. 

46 Deuteronomy 5:14. Cf. Shmoth Rabbah 19, 
8; Albo, Ikkarim Vol. Ill, p. 26. 

47 See also Theodore Gaster, The Festivals of 
the Jewish Year. 
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interpreted symbolically as commemo- 
rating the deliverance from Egypt and 
the sojourn in the wilderness. This in- 
terpretation not only sought to link the 
festivals with national history—no festi- 
vals were established in commemoration 
of historical events subsequent to the 
entrance into the land—but to stress the 
religious basis of Jewish nationhood. 
The ethico-religious meaning of the Sab- 
bath and the festivals, described above, 
established their peculiar spiritual char- 
acter and contributed immeasurably to 
the preservation of the high spiritual 
and moral level of the Jewish people.*® 

The Bible provides an explicitly sym- 
bolical interpretation for only some of 
the most important rituals. Since it 
states the purpose and meaning of the 
Law as a whole, in general terms—the 
sanctification of Israel—it does not elu- 
cidate the symbolical meaning of every 
ritual. The rabbis occasionally supply 
a symbolical interpretation for some of 
the rituals left unexplained in the Bi- 
ble; e.g. the sacrifices.*® Thus, the various 
branches of the lulab are interpreted as 
symbolizing the unity of the various 
classes that comprise the Jewish people; 
viz, the scholarly and the am-haaretz 
(ignorant) .5° Such allegorical explana- 
tions are, of course, merely homiletical 
devices. The ideas arbitrarily fastened 
on to the rituals were probably intended 
for use in the practical tasks of the time. 

The case is quite different with the 
Alexandrinian Jewish allegorists. These 
saw in the Biblical laws and narratives 
allegorical expressions of speculative 





48 This point must be stressed in view of the 
trend, now prevalent in so-called “secular” 
nationalist circles, to ignore the _ religious 
character of the Jewish festivals and to accept 
them merely as “national” holidays. 

49 Shmoth Rabbah XV, 12; Bamidbar Rabbah 
XXI, 17. 

50 Vayikrah Rabbah 30:11. 


and ethical ideas, Consequently, the 
radical school among them, completely 
dispensed with the literal observance 
of the rituals and festivals, since, on 
their view, the allegorical meaning 
alone mattered. Philo polemizes against 
this trend and maintains that the literal 
sense of the Law may be compared to 
the body and its allegorical meaning to 
the soul: just as it is mecessary to care 
for the body, so it is necessary to observe 
the rituals in order to keep alive the 
ideas which are symbolized by them.*! 
However, Philo himself, the leading 
exponent of the allegorical school of 
interpretation of the Law, is apparently 
not entirely satisfied with his own argu- 
ment. It is evident from his words that 
he considers the literal observance of 
the ritual law a necessary concession to 
popular conservatism.5*? Unlike the 
Alexandrinian Jewish allegorists, the 
medieval Jewish philosophers insisted, 
of course, on the literal observance of 
the Law. However, they too see the es- 
sence of religion in its speculative ideas. 
In their view, the ritual law possesses 
educational value, in that it leads to 
the purification of the heart, fear of God 
and to true inner worship whose apogée 
is the proper understanding of religious 
ideas.°3 Maimonides grounds the neces- 
sity for the ritual law in the observation 
that ordinary people are prone to forget 
religious ideas, unless they are constant- 
ly reminded by means of symbolical ac- 
tions and observances.54 From the fore- 
going, it is obvious that in spite of his 
intellectualism Maimonides fully grasp- 


51 Philo, De Migratione Abrahami p. 86ff. 

52 Cf. I. Heinemann, Philo’s Juedische und 
Griechische Bildung p. 469. 

53 Cf. Maimonides, Moreh Nebuchim, Ill, 27: 
Abraham ibn Ezra, Yesod Moreh p. 23f, p. 30; 


S. Rosenblatt, Highways of Perfection of 
Abraham Maimuni p. 137. 


54 Moreh Nebuchim I, 31. 
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ed the psychological function and soci- 
ological importance of symbolism in 
religion. He appreciated particularly 
the importance of such rituals as zizith. 
tephillin and mezuzah, intended as they 
are to direct the mind toward God and 
to remind man constantly of his rela- 
tionship to Him. Maimonides occa- 
sionally supplies a symbolical interpre- 
tation for some of the rituals in in- 
stances where none is offered by either 
the Bible or the rabbis.*® 

From different premises, but by rea- 
soning reminiscent of Maimonides, 
Moses Mendelssohn offers an explana- 
tion of the function and importance of 
ritual in Judaism. Unlike Maimonides 
and other medieval Jewish philosophers, 
who, in spite of their rationalism re- 
cognized the authoritativeness of revela- 
tion as a source of religious knowledge, 
the rationalism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury proclaimed reason as the sole 
source of knowledge. Mendelsohn ac- 
cepted the principal religious beliefs 
of God, immortality and freedom of the 
soul as rational ideas or “postulates”. 
Unlike Maimonides, he did not ground 
Judaism in speculative philosophy but 
regarded it rather as a practical system 
whose aim is to enforce in life certain 
moral and religious ideas. Jewish ritual 
is a kind of a living language which 
stimulates thought and preserves ethical- 
religious ideas.** 
55 Mishneh Torah, Hil. Mezuzah 6:13 (Cf. 
above note 33). 
56 Ibid. Hil. Shophar Ill, 4. The blowing of 
the Shophar is interpreted as intended to arouse 
man from lethargical “sleep” and torpor. 
57 Mendelssohn, Jerusalem (1869) pp. 178 ff. 
Mendelssohn avoids the term “symbol” because 
in his day the word was used to denote the 
dogmas of the Christian faith. He argued that 
Judaism, in contradistinction to Christianity, 
lacks dogmas. As a matter of fact, Mendels- 
sohn did expound the role of symbolism in 
mental life. 





samuel Holdheim, a leading represen- 
tative of the radical wing of the Jewish 
Reform movement in nineteenth cen- 
tury Germany, challenged Mendelssohn's 
position. He argued that the modern 
mind, having attained maturity, can 
retain lofty religious ideas®* without 
external “stimulants” in the form of 
symbols. This objection, based on an 
abstract rationalistic view of religion, 
ignores the psychological function of 
religious symbolism in traditional Juda- 
ism. It fails to reckon with the fact that, 
directing the mind toward God, Jewish 
symbols express both a relationship to 
Him and the ethical implications of this 
relationship. Holdheim’s special target 
was so-called Jewish “particularism”. He 
argued that the ceremonial law served 
originally to separate the Jewish people 
from the surrounding pagan nations. 
This function, he held, has been render- 
ed obsolete by the present necessity of 
emphasizing the universalistic trend in 
Jewish monotheism.®® The latter argu- 
ment rests on the false premise that 
conflict within 
Judaism between the universalistic and 


there is an inherent 
particularistic trends, and that the cere- 
monial law served exclusively to under- 
score the particularistic. The conflict 
is more apparent than real. Jewish 
rituals as well as festivals reveal an 
interweaving of both elements. At one 
and the same time, they express the uni- 
versalistic concepts of the creation of 
the world, the revelation of God in hu- 
man history and the particular relation- 
ship of Israel to Him. It is, of course, 
true that the ritual law also fulfills the 
important sociological function of help- 
ing to preserve the unity of the Jewish 
people and protects it against assimi- 


58 S. Holdheim, Das Judische Ceremonialsgesetz, 
p. 63. 


59 Op. cit. pp. 29ff. 
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lation. However, the prime function of 
the ritual law consists not in the nega- 
tive task of separating the Jewish people 
from the Gentiles—as Holdheim assumes 
—but in the positive purpose of expres- 
sing the sanctity and historical mission 
of the Jewish people. 

Samson Raphael Hirsch, the leader 
of Neo-Orthodoxy in Cermany, shows a 
much 


deeper understanding for the 


character and place of symbolism in 


Judaism. His was the insight that a re- 
vival of religious observance called fon 
a re-emphasis of their inherent symbol- 
ical meaning. In order to become a real 
force in life and produce tangible effects 
on the soul, religious ideas must be re- 
peatedly 


imp essed 


upon the mind 


through 


symbolical actions. 


Religious 
rituals are reminders and vivid emotion- 


al expressions of religious ideas by 


means of a significant action language.®*” 


In spite of the considerable decline in 


60 S. R. Hirsch, Neunzehn Briefe Ueber das 
Judentum, pp i9f. SIff. S. R. Hirsch was 
apparently influenced by the views of Moses 
Mendelssohn, and even more markedly than the 
latter, stressed the ethical basis and practical 
character of Judaism. 
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religious observance in present-day Jew- 
ish life, Jewish symbols are still a power- 
ful force in preserving the religious 
spirit and the unity of the Jewish peo- 
ple.*t In one regard, at least, their im- 
portance has been enhanced. In con- 
sonance with prevailing intellectualist- 
ic and anti-religious trends, many Jews 
regard 


themselves as and 


yet retain their connection with Judaism 


“irreligious” 


through such religious rituals as circum- 
cision and occasional attendance at the 
Synagogue. However, neither the mere 


external ornamentation of the syna- 


gogue service, nor the conception of 
Jewish rituals (especially the festivals) 
as national “folkways’’—as favored by 
some “secularist” 


circles—can really 


meet present-day needs. Our situation 
requires emphasis on the inherent eth- 


ico-religious meaning and _ historical 
significance of the Jewish rituals, along 
the lines pursued in traditional Judaism 


since Biblical times. 


61 Cf. the experimental-psychological study by 
Leibush Lehrer, “The Dynamic Role of Jewish 
Symbols in the Psychology of the Jewish Child 
in America” Yivo Annual of 
Science, Vol. VI, 1951, p- 37fE€. 


Jewish Social 








THE LORD'S ELECT 
AND PECULIAR TREASURE 


JACOB L. HALEVI 


hen Theodor Herzl was defeated 
Ww: his attempt to divert the Zion- 
ist ideal from Palestine to Uganda (or 
other territory), it was made manifest 
that his leadership would henceforth be 
gladly accepted only if it intended the 
fulfillment of a basic Jewish ideal stem- 
ming from the heart of the Jewish heri- 
tage and common to all Zionist parties, 
but that it would be rejected at the 
point at which he sought to instigate an 
inauthentic transvaluation of a funda- 
mental Jewish tradition itself. Such 
trials, dramatically exemplified in the 
history of Zionism, are to be found in 
other movements working for the refor- 
mation and reconstruction of Judaism. 
They must inevitably recur and be re- 
fought in every period and place of 
Jewish existence, especially when they 
relate to distinguished leaders who tend 
to view Jewish life from the angle of 
their own personal thought and notions. 
It is from the point of view given 
above that this writer takes issue with 
the article by Milton R. Konvitz, “Many 
Are Called And Many Are Chosen,”! 
in which the author abolishes the his- 


a  ——_ 


Jacob L. Halevi is a rabbi in San Pedro, Cali- 
fornia. His paper, “Kirkegaard and The Mid- 
rash,” appeared in the Winter, 1955, issue of 
Judaism. 


1 Judaism (Winter 1955), Vol. 4, No. 1. 


toric concept of the “chosen people” by 
the simple method of extending it freely 
and indiscriminately to all other peoples 
besides the Jews. The late Justice Louis 
D. Brandeis is the high authority ad- 
vanced by Dr. Konvitz for the funda- 
mental thought expressed in his essay. 
No one will dispute the enormous pres- 
tige of Brandeis as jurist, humanitarian 
and Jewish leader. And yet, the presup- 
position against which his words are 
aimed is so deeply rooted in Jewish 
thought and existence that it cannot be 
relinquished easily merely because a 
man with the prestige of Brandeis would 
annul it. 

In the quotation from Brandeis offer- 
ed by Dr. Konvitz,? the idea of “chosen” 
is related to that of “mission”, and mis- 
sion is related to the character of a 
people, derived through natural devel- 
opment, by which it is differentiated 
from all other peoples and because of 
which it makes its own distinctive con- 
tribution to the world’s culture and civil- 
ization. Hence Brandeis’ conclusion: 
Let us teach all peoples that they are 
all chosen, and that each has a mission 
for all. I should prefer such an effort 
to that of boasting of our election.” 


sé 


This conclusion would indicate that 


Brandeis confused the concept of elec- 


a 


2 Ibid., 63 f. 
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tion with the objective contributions of 
the Jews to civilization. The prophets 
of Israel had conceived the notion ol 
their people as the elect of God in sub- 
jective terms; that is, an ideal the effect 
of which is felt first as a change of in- 
wardness, or spirit realizing itself in 
ethical action. In Brandeis’ version, it 
becomes the objective product of the 
Jewish people’s existence, no different 
in essence from the products of all other 
peoples of the world, past and present. 

Ihe conclusion expressed by Brandeis 
quoted above is essentially only an echo 
of the vulgar and distorted notion of 
the “chosen people” prevailing in ou! 
time. To many, this term has become 
one of opprobrium, signifying above all 
an offensive self-clorification and hence 
ot a piece with the Nazi belief of the 
Germans as the “master race’’.® 
the hook ol 
“elect” 


But in 
Isaiah the term “chosen 


ones” ol is used synonymously 


with “servants” of the Lord, as well as 


in connection with spiritual purification 


derived through 


great affliction and 


suffering: 


But thou, Israel, my servant, 
Jacob whom I have chosen, 
The seed of Abraham My friend... 


Behold My servant, whom I uphold; 

Mine elect in whom My soul de- 
lighteth; 

I have put My spirit upon him, 

He shall make the right to go forth 
to the nations 

... to go forth according to the truth. 


Ye are My witnesses, saith the Lord, 
And My servant whom I have chosen. 


Behold, I have refined thee, but not 
as silver; 


3 See the article by this writer, “Clashing Con- 
cepts: ‘Chosen People’ versus ‘Master Race,’” 
in Liberal Judaism, Vol. XII, No. 11, March 
1945, p. 28. 


| have tried thee in the furnace of 
affliction.* 


As construed by the prophets, and the 
sages in the Midrash,® the idea of elec- 
tion is an ethico-religious ideal, divine 
in origin, to be appropriated by man in 
an act of spiritual freedom, hence it can 
never be the product of mere natural 
development. Hebrew scripture con- 
tains another term, similar in meaning 
to “elect”, applied by God to Israel and 
defining the idealized view of the He- 
brew people. This term segulah (pecu- 
liar treasure), spoken in the situation of 
the theophany at Sinai, specifically con- 
notes a type of acquired character which 
the whole people is adjured to possess 
by following and fulfilling a way of life 
governed by moral and religious princi- 
ples leading to holiness: ‘““Now therefore, 
if ye will hearken unto My voice indeed, 
and keep My covenant, then ye shall be 
Mine own treasure from among all peo- 
ples; for all the earth is Mine; and ye 
shall be unto Me a kingdom of priests, 
and a holy nation.’’® 

Contrary to the notion of election ex- 
pressed by Brandeis, to be “chosen’’, as 
defined by Hebrew scripture, implies a 
transformation of character in conform- 
ity with self-commitment to an ethico- 
religious type of existence as primary. 

God chose Israel from among all na- 
tions to give it the Torah. The tradi- 
tion emphasizes, however, that to be es- 
tablished in actuality, God’s choice had 
first to be confirmed by a free act of 
acceptance by Israel. As seen from this 
tradition, God’s law is a teaching, an 
outlook upon and a way of life rooted 
in truth and eternity, which is to be 





4 Isaiah 41:8, 42:1-5, 43:10, 48:10. 
5 See, for example, Commentary, Vol. 20, No. 
3, September 1955, p. 263, left column. 


6 Exodus 19:5-6. 
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made effective not by being objectively 
admired but by being appropriated ex- 
istentially by the individual and the 
group alike. Admiration of the Torah 
must take the subjective form of some- 
how existing by it. An objective form 
of admiration can only be an offense 
against it. Yet it is just this offense, in 
lesser or greater measure, which too 
often defines the essential relation of 
the modernized Jew to Judaism and its 
scriptures, 

Instead of adapting himself existen- 
tially to Judaism, the modernized Jew, 
taking his cue from the modern world 
generally, eases the tension of Jewish 
existence by adopting an objective re- 
lation to Judaism and by converting the 
Bible primarily into a Jewish contribu- 
tion to civilization. The modernist Jew 
strives to adapt himself to the culture of 
the Western nations by seeing the Bible 
mainly as a Jewish cultural achievement 
which entered into the making of the 
history and culture of the West, hence 
a literature not essentially different from 
the literatures bequeathed by the na- 
tions of antiquity or produced by the 
existing nations of today. 

The modern Jew, if he be esthetically 
sensitive, learns to read the Bible as he 
reads the sagas and poems of other na- 
tional literatures. He thus comes to 
view the prophets and psalmists objec- 
tively as writers of great poetry who 
enriched Hebrew culture by their sub- 
lime contributions. Such work as the 
Song of Songs he regards as one of the 
exalted expressions of love poetry in 
world literature. He, therefore, seeks to 
free it from the ancient Rabbinic con- 
ception, which viewed it as a dialogue 
expressing the love relationship between 


Israel and God. In a word, where the 


Rabbis, by a union of imagination and 


moral interpretation, aimed to elevate 
even the esthetic works and elements in- 
corporated in Hebrew scripture to the 
ethico-religious level of thought and 
existence, the modern Jew tends to re- 
duce even the purest expression of the 
ethico-religious sections of the Bible to 
the esthetic admiration 
severed from the existential imperatives 
they imply. 


category of 


As long as the movement in Jewish 
thought was in the direction of subor- 
dinating existence to the sphere of the 
ethico-religious and exalting the latter 
above the esthetic,’ the Jews could justi- 
hably be seen as uniquely different from 
the nations, among whom the esthetic 
view of life predominated. Consequent- 


7In making this contrast between the ethico- 
religious and esthetic spheres, this writer makes 
use of 


terms Kierkegaard. 


Iherefore a brief note is in place here to 


propounded by 


give some indication what Kierkegaard meant 
to convey by his categories, as interpreted by 
this writer, and relate them to analogous Rab- 
binic categories of thought. 

[he ethico-religious sphere (or “eternity”) 
embraces such activity of man which has a di- 
rect bearing upon the formation of ethical 
character and the inner spiritual life. On the 
other hand, the esthetic sphere (the temporal) 
includes all which is in essence indifferent to 
the imperatives of the ethico-religious, being 
related to the immediate constitution of man 
as he naturally is, hence to contemplation and 
enjoyment as well as to physical and mental 
activity essentially neutral to the domain of 
the inner spirit and its development. 

Kierkegaard’s classification of the spheres of 
existence corresponds to clearly defined Rabbinic 
terms of thought. Thus the ethico-religious is 
to be equated with chayei olam (eternity) , and 
the aesthetic with chayei sha’ah (temporality) . 
Both these terms are related in Rabbinic 
thought to each other, precisely as in Kierke- 
gaard’s thought, the first not precluding the 
second, while the second by itself precludes the 
first. In the sanctification of life, the tempo- 
ral is drawn into and transfigured by the 
eternal. 
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ly, the message of God to Israel delivered 
by the prophet Amos, “You only have I 
known of all the families of the earth,’’* 
singled out the factor that brought into 
relief the decisive distinction between 
Israel and the nations. Other nations 
simply did not give absolute emphasis 
and pre-eminence to the ethico-religious 
as did the Jews. This essentially is what 
distinguished the Jews from the other 
nations of antiquity and put the people 
of Israel in a unique category. 

When the ethico-religious and the 
aesthetic are seen as two separate cate- 
gories, no real comparison between them 
is possible which does not take into 
account this fundamental distinction 
between them. But this precisely is what 
Dr. Konvitz fails to do in making his 
comparison between the prophets of 
Israel and the great cultural geniuses of 
Greece. Prophecy belongs to the ethico- 
religious category, genius to the esthetic. 
lo try to draw any comparison between 
these two without taking note of their 
categorical difference can only issue in 
the type of confusion of thought which 
seems to confound Dr. Konvitz and 
many modernists like him. This can be 
clearly seen in connection with his plaint 
over the question of the equality of 
God's love for all men. Indeed, the 
equality of members of all nations and 
races before God is affirmed by the pro- 
phet Amos. But what should be equally 
emphasized is whether all men will com- 
mit themselves to an equal receptivity 
of God's love. For surely God's love is 
not universally the simple and pleasant 
notion which Dr. Konvitz implies.® In 


8 Amos 3:2. The dread implicit in this prophe- 
tic concept is contained in the concluding half 
of the verse: “Therefore I will visit upon you 
all your iniquities.” 

® Judaism, op. cit., p. 58. 


Jewish thought, at least, God’s special 
love is often associated with chastening 
and suffering. Hebrew scripture there- 
fore declares that “Whom the Lord 
loveth He correcteth, even as a father 
the son in whom he delighteth;”! while 
the Rabbis frequently speak of “yissurim 
shel ahavah’—sufferings of love. Per- 
haps the rejection of such special suffer- 
ings by the nations answers the question 
which Dr. Konvitz raises as to the bibles 
which the other nations might have 
written—but did not—from the same type 
of experience vouchsafed to them as to 
the Jews.!! But this again only empha- 
sizes the historical categorical distinc- 
tion between Israel and the nations. 
However, from what has been said 
above, it does not follow that the con- 
tributions made by the nations are to 
be either derided or belittled. In their 
own esthetic category, the contribu- 
tions of Greece and Rome, not to speak 
of the other nations of antiquity, were 
on the whole far greater and more awe- 
some than anything produced by the 
Jews. But the point must nevertheless 
be emphasized that they were produc- 
tions in the esthetic sphere and thus to 
be distinguished in essence from the 
ethico-religious creations of the Jews. 
Where the Greeks created the phalanx 
with which they conquered the world for 
Hellenism, the Jews created the Sabbath 
and Synagogue by which the world was 
also vanquished, although in a different 
way and by a different process. Esthe- 
tically, the Temple on Mount Zion was 
perhaps no match for the Parthenon on 
the Acropolis, but the _ idealizations 
which the Temple in Jerusalem came to 
stand for in the lives of men compen- 
sated, in the realm of the ethico-religious, 


10 Proverbs 3:12 


11 Judaism, op. cit., p. 62 f. 


ye 
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the eternal, for the perfection of the 
Athenian temple in the realm of the 
esthetic, the temporal, And where the 
Greeks produced their philosophers, the 
conquerors of thought, the Jews pro- 
duced their Bible that dominated the 
world of existence. 

That the literary prophets were also 
poets who expressed themselves superbly 
in poetry was only incidental to their 
primary aim of winning their people ex- 
istentially to the message they an- 
nounced. There is nothing unseemly in 
any age in presenting a genius with a 
trophy or emblem of honor for his work 
of genius. Thus, any of the cultural 
geniuses of Greece might, without im- 
propriety, have had such honors bestow- 
ed upon them. But to do the same to 
any of the prophets for their prophetic 
labors would at once be felt to be pre- 
sumptuous in the highest degree. For 
the prophets did not prophesy as men 
of genius for the sake of esthetic sell- 
expression, or to win the approval and 
applause of the multitude, and there- 
with to add luster to the cultural acquisi- 
tions and literary glory of their nation, 
but solely as spokesmen from God to 
man. What saved the prophetic writings 
for the Bible was not essentially the 
beauty of their poetry, but the virtue 
they possessed of expressing, with the 
proper spirit and passion, the demands 
which the Eternal makes upon man. 
Indeed, imagination, rhetoric and the 
rhythm of poetry were used to lend 
force to the Word of truth. But ideally 
it is not true that “beauty is truth, truth 
beauty”, as Keats claimed. Art can in- 
vest the evil,!* as well as the good, with 
beauty. Genius can create beauty with- 
out necessarily creating truth which, in 


12Cf. K. Kohler, Jewish Theology (New York 
1918), p. 54, par. 4. 


Jewish traditional thought, is exclusively 
an ethico-religious category. 

As declared above, genius and the 
prophetic are distinguished from each 
other in a fundamental sense. Besides 
being the exceptional, genius, because 
it is essentially indifferent to the ethico- 
religious, belongs to the esthetic cate- 
gory. As no man can make himself at 
will into a genius, so the genius can 
make what he produces available to the 
use and enjoyment of others, but he can 
never demand from others that they be- 
come geniuses like himself. On the 
other hand, every man, as Judaism 
teaches, can and must attempt to make 
himself into an ethical person by his 
own will. Hence the prophet can call 
upon even the simplest man to heed 
him, not as poet or esthetic genius, but 
in his capacity as ethical man and 
spokesman for the Eternal, Therefore, 
to speak of the religious genius of the 
prophet, or of Israel or Judaism, as one 
commonly notes in the writings and 
speeches of modern Jewish scholars and 
rabbis, is to show a misunderstanding of 
the nature of the Hebraic spirit which 
expresses itself fundamentally not 
through the aspect of genius, or the es- 
thetic, but through that of moral and 
religious character and will. “In the 
sphere of religion,” declared Kierke- 
gaard, “one should not talk of genius as 
a special gift, for here the ‘gift’ is sim- 
ply to will..." 

It is this confusion of the categories, 
as Kierkegaard pointed out in his writ- 
ings, which presents itself in our age as 
one of the most perplexing and grievous 
faults of our thinking.’* When what in 


13 Kierkegaard, The Concept of Dread, tr. Dr. 
Walter Lowrie (Princeton 1946) p. 102. 

14'To Kierkegaard the aim of keeping the cate- 
gories clear and distinct from each other was 
a matter of the gravest importance, Christianly 
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its essence is ethico-religious is put in 
the same category with what in its 
essence is esthetic, a confusion is brought 
about in the realm of the conceptual 
which is productive of the greatest harm 
to the understanding of truth as con- 
ceived existentially.'® 

Such a type of confusion, indeed, was 
introduced into modern Jewish thought 
by Kaufmann Kohler when, in singling 
out the Jews as the “chosen people of 
religion”, he carried over the term 
“chosen” from the ethico-religious, for 
which alone it is valid, to the esthetic 
sphere by including in the same breath 
with the Jews the Greeks as the “‘chosen 
people of art and philosophy” and the 
Romans as the “chosen people of law 
and politics’..6 By thus coupling the 
ethico-religious efforts of the Jews with 
the Greek and Roman esthetic contribu- 
tions, Kohler, great scholar though he 
was, unwittingly abolished the precise 
meaning and distinction which the 
term “chosen” has in Jewish thought. 
Kohler saw this biblical and rabbinic 
term as if it signified the highest degree 
of attainment in any sphere, whereas in 
truth it signifies a qualitative category 
of its own. However valid Kohler‘s’ ob- 
jective judgment in connection with the 


speaking. It was to protect the early Christian 
martyrs in the special category which he ac- 
corded to them that he publicly attacked the 
official priesthood of the established church of 
Denmark when they so far refused to recognize 
the limits of their own category as to claim to 
be in the same category with the early Chris- 
tian “witnesses to the truth”. 


15 When it is a matter of “truth” that is in 


question, one must be careful to distinguish 
whether the “truth” in question is in the ethico- 
religious category or in that of the esthetic. See 
Kierkegaard, Training in Christianity, tr. Dr. 
Walter Lowrie (Princeton 1944), p. 205 f. 

16 See Kohler’s article, “Chosen People,” in 
Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. IV, p. 44. 


Greek and Roman contributions, an ob- 
jective attitude is out of place in the 
case of the concept “chosen” inasmuch 
as here the essentially validating factor 
is the subjective, the existential. 

It is undoubtedly a confusion of cate- 
gories when an esthetic emotion such as 
pride in being a member of the Jewish 
people is joined to an ethico-religious 
conception such as the Lord's elect or 
“chosen people”. Moreover, to be proud 
of being Jewish because the historic 
people of Israel contributed the bible 
to Western culture and world literature 
is pure estheticism. For legitimate as a 
certain modicum of pride may be as 
long as it is related to matters that fall 
strictly within the esthetic sphere, it is 
altogether illegitimate when brought 
into conjunction with the ethico-reli- 
gious category. Thus, it would not be 
unseemly for a Jew to glory in the con- 
sciousness that the singularity of his peo- 
ple consists in the imperative to estab- 
lish an existential relationship to the 
ethico-religious, or eternal, as exempli- 
fied symbolically by placing the crown 
over the Torah. For this is precisely the 
obligation and command which the 
Torah puts upon every member of his 
people. But for the individual, who en- 
deavors to follow such prescription, to 
assume that he thereby is necessarily ele- 
vated above anyone else in the sight of 
God is at once to annul the movement 
in the direction of the religious that is 
commanded, The important thing is 
that the consciousness of the religious 
is there. This is what it means to be 
an am segulah, God's special people, im- 
plying an ethico-religious relationship 
to the Most High. 

Is it not ironical that in our genera- 
tion which saw six million Jews delibe- 


rately chosen for slaughter (in reality 
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all Jews were encompassed in the plans 
of the Nazis for this end, thereby con- 
stituting a kind of inverse consecration 
of the whole Jewish people as “‘chosen’’) , 
there are more and more Jews who fear 
that the word “chosen” as applied to 
the Jews may be an offense to their 
neighbors? Indeed, at one and the same 
time that the Jew must disavow such 
an epithet when intended as a label to 
be transmitted objectively, he is enjoin- 
ed by his faith to embrace it as an ideal 
in the subjective and existential sense 
propounded by the prophets. 

If the early Christians, few and feeble 
in numbers and facing threats of torture 
and death at the hands of the authori- 
ties on account of their faith, saw them- 
selves as “chosen” I, for one, would raise 
no voice of objection or protest. This 
term may well be applicable to any per- 
secuted individual or powerless and op- 
pressed group ready to sacrifice all in 
behalf of an ethical and religious ideal. 
gut the term is emptied of its essence 
and the significance imparted to it by 
the prophets when it is self-applied in 
sweeping fashion by an overwhelmingly 
powerful and oppressive entity, such as 
the Christian church became following 
its union with the state in the fourth 
century and after.'" 

The 
thought that since the Torah was given 


Midrash, in expressing the 


in the wilderness, no-man’s land, it be- 
longs to those who appropriate it, clear- 
ly suggests that the people of Israel had 


17 Whereas for Christians generally the “church 
triumphant” has betokened the victory of 
Christianity, especially over Judaism, to Kier- 
kegaard, on the contrary, the “church triumph- 
ant” represented a mark of decisive setback and 
defeat for Christianity, since it signalized the 
end of Christianity as a prophetic movement. 
(See Kierkegaard, 
Part Ill, Sec. 5). 


Training in Christianity, 


not the slightest power to preserve the 
epithet “chosen” to itself alone in an 
exclusive sense, but that this designa- 
tion might be claimed and possessed by 
any who would yield themselves to its 
ethical imperatives and exactions. This 
idea, already specified and foreshadowed 
in Hebrew scripture, is fundamental in 
Rabbinic thought. Yet both history and 
human experience unite to show that 
the type of man preferring an ethico- 
religious to an esthetic existence has 
never been large. Hence it is only unde 
the compulsion of faith that we hold 
fast to the belief that the multitudes ol 
mankind will one day hasten to volun- 
teer for a type of existence rooted in 
the eternal, as represented by the Torah. 
In fact, it is more probable that num- 
bers of modern Jews may become dis- 
tinguished by their opposition to and 
defection from this age-old ideal of Ju- 
daism as the esthetic, or temporal, cate- 
gory gains an ever stronger and more 
exclusive hold upon them and their ex- 
istence. In a word, the ideal of becom- 
ing the Lord’s elect and peculiar posses- 
sion, as presented in Hebrew scripture, 
seems to have scant appeal for the 
masses of men and nations of the world 
today as ever. 

It would appear, therefore, that the 
ethico-religious and esthetic—the eternal 
and the temporal, chayei olam and 
chayet sha’ah—as two fundamentally 
distinct categories of existence, envisaged 
by the Rabbis (as by Kierkegaard) in 
their distinction between an idealized 
Israel and the nations, is likely to con- 
tinue indefinitely in the future as in the 
past. Hence, the Jew who is conscious 
of the unique nature of his tradition, 
simply to identify himself with his peo- 


ple in its historic striving after the ideal 


of holiness and not as a claim to innate 
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or inherited genius of any kind, may legi- 
timately continue to bless God (and not 
complain or recriminate against Him!) ** 
for having chosen the people of Israel as 
the recipient of the Torah with its con- 
comitant of eternity as concretized and 
made manifest primarily in the moral 
striving of the people and reflected in 
their mode of existence. The nations, 
on their part, continue to see their pride 
and highest glory and eminence in the 
esthetic, or temporal, life and sphere of 
existence with its treasury of contribu- 
tions to culture and civilization. 

While it is true that from the stand- 
point of Judaism all men alike are the 
children of God, yet Jewish tradition 
cannot dispense with the belief that 
those souls who measure the meaning 
of existence primarily by the ethico-re- 
ligious category must also be “known” 
(inclusive of the dread in this concept) 
in a special way to God. It is in this 
way, it seems to me, that the founders 
and makers of the historic Jewish faith 
acknowledged their own election and 
drew their people with them in their 
commitment through the covenant with 
the Eternal and Holy One as His elect 
and “‘chosen”. 

When existence is viewed in its two- 
fold division as indicated above, it be- 
comes clear why the _ designation 
“chosen” cannot be bestowed objectively 
by an outside party on any people as 
Dr. Konvitz, following Brandeis, would 
do. For it is only as a people's conscious- 
ness is turned inward, when its efforts 
are engaged in strengthening and puri- 
fying its own ethical character and reli- 
gious spirit, that it comes within the 
category embraced by the term “chosen”, 
as implied in the use of this term by 


18 Cf. M. M. Kaplan, The Future of the Ameri- 
can Jew (New York 1948), p. 211 bottom 


the prophets and sages of Israel. As 
noted above, Dr. Konvitz practically 
gives his case away when he admits that 
other nations were vouchsafed the same 
experiences out of which bibles are 
created—out of which the people of Is- 
rael created its bible—but that some- 
how in their cases their bibles which 
appeared within the realm of possibility 
never became actualized. 

To be creative and to achieve great- 
ness and renown in an esthetic sense en- 
titles an individual or people to admira- 
tion, recognition, honor, but not to the 
epithet “chosen”, unless the categories 
are to be confused. For this designation 
which pertains to the ethico-religious 
and not to the esthetic category, when 
taken seriously as an existential and 
not merely as an imaginative ideal, and 
not in any case as a label or badge olf 
honor to be borne objectively with 
banal pride, represents no more than the 
consciousness of the people, through the 
individuals constituting it, that it is 
awake to the imperatives of its own 
spiritual development and is bent on 
striving to attain it. The dread assb- 
ciated with the concept is present as the 
constant possibility of faithlessness to 
the ideal conception which the people 
has of itself in an ethical sense. From 
this apprehension flows the awareness of 
guilt and the consciousness of sin against 
God. Where the ideal exists without 
dread, this is a sign either of thought- 
lessness or immaturity, or the fact that 
the ideal having once been active has 
atrophied and is no longer present as 
an existential imperative. In such case 
the problem then becomes one of reviv- 
ing the ideal consciousness and con- 
science alike, which is precisely the 
problem confronting American Jewry 
today. 
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The dispute in the foregoing pages 
over the term “chosen’’ may appear to 
many as a kind of disputatiousness. Con- 
sidering the disrepute into which the 
epithet has fallen, the matter might 
easily be resolved and peace and good 
feeling insured by dropping it alto- 
gether from the Jewish liturgy or by re- 
ducing the concept to innocuousness by 
applying it indiscriminately to all. 
Aside from the fact that the adoption 
of either of these solutions must result 
in creating for the Jew a feeling of guilt 
in connection with the concept wher- 
ever it appears in Jewish literature, there 
is good precedent in Jewish history for 
reluctance to take the easy way out as 
a solution. 

When the Jew was charged with be- 
ing godless because he had no tangible 
representation of a god, it would have 
been a simple solution to the problem of 
retaining the esteem of the nations for 
the Jew to have bowed to the universal 
criticism by conforming with propriety 
to the public notion of a god concept. 
But it was precisely such a simple and 
pleasant solution that the creators and 
bearers of Jewish tradition stubbornly 
resisted and fought against. The quar- 
rel over the concept “chosen” is of a 
similar character. True, to many the dis- 
pute over keeping the concept in its 
proper category of thought may appear 
insignificant alongside the problem of 
winning the aproval of the world. Yet 
to keep alive the categorical distinction 
between the ethico-religious and the es- 
thetic—or chayei olam and chayei sha’ah, 


been the 
which has 


the Rabbinic parallels—has 
contribution of Judaism 
made it singularly what it has been. And 
to strive for the retention in Jewish 
thought of the authentic meaning, ex- 


istentially understood, of such terms as 


“chosen”, “elect”, “segulah’’, is the nu- 
cleus around which Judaism must rally 
its spirit if Jews are not to become de- 
moralized by the compulsion to acnowl- 
edge guilt in their tradition where no 
guilt is present and if Judaism is to re- 
tain any substantial ethico-religious sig- 
nificance for the future. 

This aim of both preserving and re- 
viving the consciousness of the absolute 
character of the Jewish ethic will not be 
easy in this age with its emphasis on 
exist- 


the “normalization” of Jewish 


ence. (Obviously, the esthetic, or tem- 
poral, is and always has been the nor- 
mal.) Wherever, even among other peo- 
ples besides the Jews, individuals have 
arisen—like Socrates in ancient Athens 
and Ghandi in India—who stepped forth 
to strive with their peoples to win them 
to the goal of electing an ethical exist- 
ence as the highest ideal, such individ- 
uals have only accentuated by the fate 
which often overtook them, what the 
Hebrew prophets and sages learned long 
ago about the stubborn resistance of the 
multitude to such an aim, namely, the 
perpetual difficulty and danger of the 
task of getting a people,’® let alone a 
world,?° to accept the ideal of attempt- 
ing to exist as the Lord’s elect and His 
peculiar treasure. 





19 “When Isaiah received the call, the Holy 
One, blessed be He, said unto him, ‘Isaiah! my 
children are troublesome and rebellious. If 
thou dost take upon thyself be insulted and 
beaten by my children thou wilt be sent as my 
messenger, not otherwise!’ Isaiah answered, 
‘Yes, on this condition,’ as it is said, I gave my 
back to smiters and my cheeks to them that 
plucked off the hair (Isa. 59.6), ‘I am not even 
worthy to carry messages to thy children.’” 
(Quoted from S. Schechter, Some Aspects of 
Rabbinic Theology (New York 1923) p. 52 


Jae» 


where the midrashic sources are given). 
20 See Isaiah 49:6; 52:13-53:12. 





LOVE IN THE HEBREW BIBLE 


DOUGLAS N. 


he Old Testament is complex, pro- 

found, terrifying, thrilling, magni- 
ficent, and betimes a desperate bore. It 
is also as rich a source of insight into 
love as has ever been put to page. 

No other great work has been so wan- 
tonly misunderstood. Almost certainly 
no other single work (if the expression 
“single work” be permitted in connec- 
tion with so miscellaneous a product as 
the Old Testament) has so deeply influ- 
enced the development of the religious 
culture of the Western world. 

To Christians its memory brings vi- 
sions of a dreadful, awe-ful Lord, of a 
ritual Law, a chosen people, of threaten- 
ing prophets and pagan love. All these 
things are there, and many more. Yet 
the memories come to us in such abun- 
dant profusion that we find confusion 
and contradiction. With no scholarly 
pretensions then, we take a central con- 
cept and try to trace, in its manifold 
manifestations, the ways of love in the 
Old-Time Religion. 

Through Deuteronomy in some de- 


ed 
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present paper was originally delivered as an 
address at the Hillel Foundation on the campus 


of Northwestern University. 


I will sing of thy steadfast love, 
O Lord, for ever (Psalms 89:6) 


MORGAN 


tail, more briefly through Proverbs and 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Hosea among the 
prophets, visiting, along the way, the 
Talmudic and medieval and Hasidic 
rabbis, we shall come to see the glory 
of a deeply revealing and human and 
divine love. Let us therefore suspend, 
for a time, our painful recollections of 
those endless genealogical begats and 
begots, of tedious trivial political bicker- 
ings, of dubious history and of technical 
criticism, and even set aside most of 
the hatred and the ugliness and the 
misery, to see how a great people loved 


and were beloved. 


Deuteronomy and Torah’ 


In the beginning may have been 
the Word, but the real beginning for 
the Jews was the Covenant. Here a Lord 
—very likely, at first, only one among 
gods—chose a people. Among the many 
tribes of the earth, he selected not the 
richest nor the wisest nor the best, but 
rather the poorest, the meanest, the most 
hopeless. He needed them not, but they 
needed him desperately. And he loved 


1 ...with examples, as we go, from the wisdom 
literature, the historical books, and the pro- 
phets, and with occasional references to the 
later rabbis. Citations are from the Revised 
Standard Version, copyright by the Division of 
Christian Education of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America, 1952. 
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them so much that he freely undertook 
to protect and guide them through their 
collective tribal life on earth. 

With Abraham our ancestor (we are 
told), the Lord freely bound himself to 
us in a legal contract, promising us 
everything that we might justly want 
and need, and asking of us in return 
only that devoted love which is obedi- 
ence to law. Fulfilling the obligation 
which he had placed upon himself, 


the Lord your God bore you, as a 
man bears his son, in all the way that 
you went until you came to his place. 


(Deut. 1:31) 


And how does a man bear his son? 
Why, with sincere, intimate, personal 
love, and with protective guidance. And 
with abundantly generous rewards for 
well-doing. And, too, with loving re- 
proof for dereliction. 


for the Lord reproves him whom he 
loves, as a father the son in whom he 
delights. (Proverbs 3:12) 


And how ought a son to be borne by 
his father? Why, with deep, loving grat- 
itude, and willing obedience, and glad 
fulfillment of duty. 


A fool despises his father’s instruction, 
but he who heeds admonition is pru- 
dent. (Proverbs 5:15) 


—and we have the first of the great per- 
vasive metaphors of this great world- 
religion: the Fatherhood of God and 
the Sonship of Man, witnessing the com- 
plex, almost paradoxical relationship 
which is at once stern and yet yielding, 
formally objective and yet personal, 
legal and yet intimate. Men know these 
complexities in their own lives, in the 
knowledge of their own children. They 
know that, in punishment, they must 
“push away with the left hand, and 


draw close with the right.”? Given this 
knowledge, we extend it to infinite 
limits, and know ourselves to be justly 
bound to “Our Father who art in heav- 
en,” as our children are justly bound to 
us who brought them into this life. 

But this loving Father, unlike many 
an earthly one, is consistently commit- 
ted to his beloved children. And he just- 
ly demands no less consistent a commit- 
ment of them. He will not fail us; we 
must not fail him, at pain of his jeal- 
ousy. 


You shall not make yourself a graven 
image, or any likeness of anything 
that is in heaven above, or that is in 
the earth beneath, or that is in water 
under the earth; you shall not bow 
down to them or serve them; for I the 
Lord your God am a jealous God, 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children to the third and 
fourth generation of those who hate 
me, but showing steadfast love to 
thousands of those who love me and 
keep my commandments. (Exodus 

20:4-6; see also Deut. 5:8-10 and 

6: 14-15) 

Of course the Lord could not be jeal- 
ous, did he not love us, and, loving us, 
he could not but be jealous, in seeing 
us desert his fatherhood to follow after 
other gods. “He who loves without jeal- 
ousy does not truly love,” the Talmud 
teaches. How natural, then, that we 
pride ourselves upon being faithful, 
thinking that because we fulfill the Law 
and remain loyal to the Lord, we have 
thereby earned the love he feels toward 
us. And how desperately we err in such 
pride!* 

Our Lord, unlike the gods of other 


» 


2 See A. Cohen, Everyman’s Talmud, New York, 
Dutton, 1949, p. 286. 

% See Newman and Spitz, The Talmudic An- 
thology, New York, Behrman, 1947, p. 256, 196. 
4 See Deut, 7:6-8. 
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tribes, protects us not merely out of 
duty, but out of genuine love. Most 
important of all, this love is unearned, 
given with complete freedom. The Lord 
does not love us because we are what 
we are; rather we are what we are be- 
cause he loves us, and all that we have 
which we ought to have, we owe to him. 
The love he bears us is the primary 
category in terms of which all lesser 
loves are to be measured; the category 
itself can never be explained by man. 
All that we can say is that we are a 
humble and pitiable people. It may even 
be that our very humility inspires him 
to love us, 


God said to Israel, ‘I love you, but it 
is not because you are more than the 
Gentiles, and not because you do more 
commandments that they, for they 
magnify my name more than you do, 
and you are the smallest of nations. 
But because you make _ yourselves 
small before me, therefore I love 
you.’® 


Again, and again, we are reminded 
that we are preferred over others not be- 
cause we are good, but because they are 
bad: 


Do not say in your heart, after the 
Lord your God has thrust them out 
before you, “It is because of my right- 
eousness that the Lord has brought 
me in to possess this land’; whereas 
it is because of the wickedness of these 
nations that the Lord is driving 
them out before you. Not because of 
your righteousness or the uprightness 
of your heart are you going in to pos- 
sess their land. 
(Deut. 9:4-5) 

This love he shows us is “steadfast,” 


as our love for him should be but—alas— 
is not. Yet we have the power to love 





5 From the Talmud. See Montefiore and Loewe, 
A Rabbinic Anthology, London, Macmillan, 
1938, pp. 109-110, No. 286. 


the Lord, and we exercise that power 
first and above all by fulfilling the com- 
mandments which he laid upon us. His 
revelation of the Law is itself an act of 
love for us. Our fulfillment of his Law 
is our love for him, for love is moral 
through and through. “Hear, O Israel,” 
Moses proclaims, 


the Lord our God is one Lord; and 
you shall love the Lord your God 
with all your heart, and with all your 
soul, and with all your might. 
(Deut. 6:4-5) 

We are, therefore, commanded to love 
the Lord who made us. Now, seriously, 
we must ask how we can be commanded 
to love anyone. Surely love, if it be love 
at all, is freely given—so what sense can 
it make to command it? The Jew, no less 
than the Christian—indeed, the Christ- 
ian because he is also a Jew—must re- 
solve the problem. 

Nor is the solution far to seek. Here 
in Torah, love is identical with moral 
behavior. Love means fulfillment of the 
Law. 

Traditional moral obligation has been 
considered meaningless without a genu- 
ine, metaphysical have 
been made free, and being free, are free 
to fall away from the Law, as well as to 
fulfill it. We are free to hate as well as 
to love. We ought to love, not to hate. 
Therefore the Lord’s command that we 
love him is, in this first analysis, simply 
a strong, personal restatement of our 
general obligation to fulfill the Law. 


freedom. We 


And now, Israel, what does the Lord 
your God require of you, but to fear 
the Lord your God, to walk in all 
his ways, to love him, to serve the 
Lord your God with all your heart 
and with all your soul, and to keep 
the commandments and statutes of 
the Lord, which I command you this 
day for your good? Behold, to the 
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Lord your God belong heaven and 
the heaven of heavens, the earth with 
all that is in it; yet the Lord set his 
heart in love upon your fathers and 
chose their descendants after them, 
you above all peoples, as at this day. 


(Deut. 10:12-15) 


But the analysis must run deeper than 
this. For the word love suggests to us, 
as it most certainly did to the passionate 
Jews of old, an intimate dedication and 
intensely human commitment, as well 
as a merely formal dedication to an im- 
personal duty. It is this intimate dedica- 
tion which seems so difficult to reconcile 
with the language of commandment. 

This difficulty is merely apparent, and 
rests upon the inescapable weakness of 
the analogy between the love of man 
for man and the love of God for man. 
Truly, I cannot command the love of 
any man, for I have created no man, 
much less created all men in my image. 
But the Lord is a Lord of love. He has 
created all men, and that very act is a 
personal commitment on his part. He 
has freely chosen his people—another 
free, personal commitment. He has re- 
vealed these truths to us—still further evi- 
dence of his love. And we who have been 
chosen are created in his image, as lov- 
ers, but lesser than he in love, as in all 
other things. He and we alike love es- 
sentially, but he alone loves necessarily, 
for he alone, by his own inner, self-im- 
posed necessity, remains true to his es- 
sence. We, when we truly love, are truly 
ourselves, our own essential selves, as we 
were created to be. But, with freedom, 
we are also free to become less than 
ourselves, to lose our unique essence, 
and to degrade ourselves. 


The Fatherhood of God is synonym- 
ous with His love for the human fam- 
ily. Every creature is living proof that 
the Father of all is a God of love. The 


best expression of this idea is found 
in the aphorism of R. Akiba: ‘Belov- 
ed is man, for he was created in the 
image of God; but it was by a special 
love that it was made known to him 
that he was created in the image of 
God; as it is said, “For in the image 
of God made He man.” ’® 

Therefore the Shema, “Thou shalt 


love the Lord thy God may be 
understood as a commandment that we 
truly w:/l—and, since we have the power 
—that we truly act consistently with our 
own natural, essential selves, that we 
be men and Jews before God. But how 
can we who are tempted to sin, who 
feel attraction to other gods, will our- 
selves to the Lord? For, as we cannot 
will ourselves to fall in love with a likely 
young woman, so we seem not to be able 
to will our passionate, direct dedication 
to the Lord. And truly so: if it were 


6 From the Talmud. See Cohen, op. cit., p. 22. 

The passage continues (George Foot Moore, 

Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian 

Era, Cambridge, Harvard, 1927, I, p. 397): 
Beloved are the Israelites, because they are 
called sons of God; still greater love that it 
was made known to them that they are called 
sons of God, as it is said, ‘Ye are sons of the 
Lord your God’ (Deut. 14:1). Beloved are 
the Israelities, because to them was given the 
precious instrument; still greater love that 
it was made known to them that to them 
was given the precious instrument with which 
the world was created (sc. the Torah-revela- 
tion). ‘For good doctrine have I given to 
you, do not forsake my Torah.’ 

Of this, Moore says (I. p. 398): 
More pregnant expression of the Jewish con- 
ception of God's relation to men could hardly 
be given: God's love for mankind in making 
man alone of all creatures in the image of 
God; his peculiar love to Israel in calling 
them his sons; the immensity of his love in 
giving to them the religion which was both 
instrumental and final cause in the creation 
of the world; and all these proofs of his love 
known not by inference or reasoning, but by 
revelation direct from God himself. 
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merely in our feeble power, we could 
never resist temptation. But we are never 
alone. 


And the Lord your God will cir- 
cumcise your heart and the heart of 
your offspring, so that you will love 
the Lord your God with all your 
heart and with all your soul, that you 
may live. (Deut. 30:6) 
—not forcing our love, but inviting it, 
opening us up so that if we do as we 
ought, we will come intimately into con- 
tact with him. We simply are created 
in such a way that love for the Lord 
comes naturally to us. But we willfully 
pretend to be what we are not, when we 
follow after false gods. The Lord gives 
us the power to direct our love truly, 
the Law which shows us how to direct 
our love truly, and the supreme example 
of love in action is the love he bears 
toward us.? 

It is not, of course, that the Lord ben- 
efits from our obedience, but that we do: 


the Lord commanded us to do all 
these statutes, to fear the Lord our 
God, for our good always, that he 
might preserve us alive, as at this day. 

(Deut. 6:24) 


—and these immediate benefits are nat- 
urally expressed in terms vivid to an 
agricultural people: 


“And if you will obey my command- 
ments which I command you this day, 
to love the Lord your God, and to 


7 My colleague, Dr. Herbert Hochberg, cor- 
rectly points out that this paragraph might 
be interpreted as imputing an Augustinian 
theology to the Mosaic author. Such an im- 
putation would of course be preposterous. The 
author was a profoundly dedicated religious 
man, but not a scholarly disputant. His insights 
do pose problems for rational interpretation. My 
attempt is not to resolve these problems, but 
simply to indicate some categories, consistent 
with the scriptural teaching, in terms of which 
the problems might more clearly be understood. 


serve him with all your heart and 
with all your soul, he will give the 
rain for your land in its season, the 
early rain and the later rain, that 
you may gather in your grain and 
your wine and your oil. And he will 
give grass in your fields for your cattle, 
and you shall eat and be full.” 
(Deut. 11:13-15) 


There is a gratification, deeper than 
the material one depicted in the passage 
just cited, in store for the people if they 
truly love and honor and obey. The 
more profound gratification awaiting 
the faithful people is the satisfaction 
which comes from belonging to one’s 
fellow Jews as a community, and from 
belonging as a community to the Lord. 
This is a deep joy, and marks the genu- 
ine service, and is not, as some Christians 
have fondly misdeemed it, merely an 
ascetic, painful Pharisaism. The passion- 
ate Hasidic Besht, serving the Lord with 
a full and happy heart, naturally loves 
the world the Lord has made. 


It is the aim and essence of my pil- 
grimage on earth to show my brethren 
by living demonstration, how one may 
serve God with merriment and rejoic- 
ing. For he who is full of joy is full 
of love for men and all fellow-crea- 
tures.® 


It reveals something of the rich and 
paradoxical complexity of the genuine 
Jew to set this full-hearted Jewish good 
cheer beside the deeply agonized breast- 
beating of the equally Jewish wailing at 
the wall. 

In extending the love we rightly feel 
toward the Lord to a corresponding love 
for our fellow-men, the Besht was echo- 
ing in the eighteenth century of the 


8 See Newman and Spitz, The Hasidic Anthol- 
ogy, New York, Bloch, 1944, p. 18, No. 7:5. 
The joyous service of the Lord is of course a 


central song in Psalms; see esp. Ps. 16, 42, 43, 
67, 105. 
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Christian era the breadth of love pre- 
scribed even in Torah. For we are there 
enjoined to love not merely the Lord 
alone—it being a manifest impossibility 
to love the Lord and to hate his crea- 
tures—and not merely our fellow Jews, 
but also the entire creation. We are to 
love the sojourner within our gates, for 
we were sojourners in Egypt; we are to 
love women and slaves; we are to protect 
and preserve trees and birds and other 
animals (Deut. 20, 24, 25). 

The ground for this is plain: We are 
all, Jews and non-Jews alike, the chil- 
dren of God, who “sorrows at the pain 
each one of us suffers.””® 
tion is, of course, 


The classic cita- 


You shall love your neighbor as your- 
self. (Leviticus 19:18) 1° 
So too, again and again in the Old Tes- 
tament the 
forth. 


call to brotherly love rings 
Isaiah sings: 
Open the gates, that the righteous 
(Gentile) nation which keeps faith 
may enter in. (Isaiah 26:2) ™ 
Loving one’s fellow man means, in 
traditional Judaism, not merely grant- 
ing cold intellectual recognition to the 
obvious fact that the Creator of all is 
the Creator of the non-Jew as well as, 
and equally with, the Jew. It means, in 
moral practice, that we ought actively 
to help even—or even especially—one’s 
enemies. 





® ...in the words of the Radviller rabbi. See 
Newman and Spitz, The Hasidic Anthology, 
p. 221, No. 92:4. 

10 But see Cohen, op. cit., pp. 212-213 on the 
meaning of “neighbor.” It is sometimes urged 
that Leviticus enjoins only the love of Jews, 
and that the “universalization” came only later 
with the prophetic writings. This dispute is 
not in question here, since our concern is with 
the Jewish tradition as a whole, and there can 
be no possible question of a fully universalized 
love in developed Judaism. 

11 Goyim means both “nations” and “Gentiles.” 
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If two men claim thy help, and one 
is thy enemy, help him first.’ 

(Hillel’s) maxim was: ‘Be of the dis- 
ciples of Aaron, loving peace and 
pursuing peace, loving your fellow- 
ceatures and drawing them near to 
the Torah’ (Aboth I. 12). The story 
is told that a heathen came to Sham- 
mai with the request to be accepted 
as a convert on condition that he was 
taught the whole of the Torah while 
he stood on one foot. The Rabbi 
drove him away with the yard-stick 
which he was holding. He then went 
to Hillel with the same request; and 
he said to him: ‘What is hateful to 
yourself, do not to your fellow-man. 
That is the whole of the Torah and 
the remainder is but commentary. Go, 
learn it’ (Shab. 3la).%8 


Alongside Hillel's “ formula- 
tion of the Golden Rule, one must place 


the positive Talmudic formulation of 
another rabbi: 


negative” 


“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 


self.” This is the great general rule in 
Torah.'* 


12 From the Talmud. See Morris Joseph, Juda- 
ism as Creed and Life, London, Routledge, 1925, 
p. 394. Joseph argues, consistently with the 
tradition, that if one truly loves his neighbor, 
he will necessarily love his enemy. 
Exodus 23:4-5. 

13 See Cohen, op. cit., p. 65, and Montefiore 
and Loewe, op. cit., No. 1326: 


See also 


God said to Israel, ‘My sons, have I made you 
lack for aught? What is it that I ask of you? 
Only that you love each other, honour each 
other, and respect each other. 
And again, from Newman and Spitz, The Tal- 
mudic Anthology, p. 256, No. 196: 
A man should not say: ‘I will love the learn- 
ed and hate the unlearned,’ but rather shall 
he say: ‘I love them all.’ 
Or, again (innumerable examples might be 
cited; I select only a few) from the medieval 
Maimonides (Moore, op. cit., Il, p. 87.): 


Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. All 
the things that you wish that others should 
do to you, do you to your brother. 
14 See Newman and Spitz, The Talmudic An- 
thology, p. 256, No. 196. 
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Loving our fellow man, we pray for 
him. 


One must not think only of himself 
when praying; he should also be mind- 
ful of the needs of his fellows. ‘Who- 
ever has it in his power to pray on 
behalf of his neighbor and fails to 
do so, is called a sinner; as it is said, 
“Moreover, as for me, far be it from 
me that I should sin against the Lord 
in ceasing to pray for you.” (I Sam. 
XII. 23)’ (Ber. 12b). ‘Whoever prays 
on behalf of a fellowman, while him- 
self being in need of the same thing, 
will be answered first’. 
(Baba Qamma 92a) *® 
[he centrality of brotherly love in 
Old Testament teaching, especially in 
the later books, and in_ post-Biblical 
Jewish writings, is so well established 
and so widely known as to need no ex- 
tended documentation. The problem 
will not merely be to show that Christ's 
commandment “Love one another” (as 
in John 13:34) is typically Jewish; this 
is easy. It will rather be to distinguish 
in Christian love what is characteristic- 
ally Christian, and this cannot be done 
here. In any case, and whatever the 
distinction may be, not merely Jews, but 


All flesh shall come to worship before 
me, says the Lord. (Isaiah 66:23) 

In Deuteronomy’s glorious twenty- 
eighth chapter, we have the great proph- 
ecy of Moses, every word of it in tune 
with his song of love. Do we but love 
and obey the Lord, we are promised in 
the first fourteen verses, all great and 
good things will come to us. But do we 
hate and disobey him, we are warned 
in the final fifty-three verses, every con- 
ceivable horror will be justly visited 
upon us. We meet, face to face, the most 
momentous option of all time: to live 
in love and happiness with our Lord, or 





15 See Cohen, op. cit., p. 82. 


to die in hate and suffering without him. 
The language in which the agony is 
pictured is stark, gripping, terrifying, 
as is our fate if we fall away. 

We are shocked and sickened by the 
images employed and it is certainly in- 
tended that we should be shocked and 
sickened, For sin is shocking and sicken- 
ing. Yet sin can always be avoided, by 
living within the law of love. And the 
Lord, who loves us, shows us the way 
to love him. 

In all this horror, it sometimes ap- 
pears as if the good life were being 
preached on grounds of mere fear: We 
must obey, else we will be tortured. 
Doubtless this was a consistent, strong 
element in the preaching. But motiva- 
tion counts in morality, too, and the 
wise old Rabbis realized fully that the 
kind of obedience which means the most 
is not trembling, fear-ridden compliance 
with the Law, but rather open, happy, 
loving fulfillment. A guiding principle 
of action was ““Greater is he who acts 
from love than he who acts from fear.’’?® 

The Wisdom Literature 
Proverbs 

The first great proverbial lesson in 
love is that its proper object is Wisdom: 

Get wisdom; get insight. 

Do not forsake her, and she will 


keep you; love her, and she will 
guard you. (4: 5-6) 





16 See Moore, op. cit., I, p. 99. The twelfth 
century Bahya Ibn Pakuda’s ‘Duties of the 
Hearts’ seems to be an extended, popular anal- 
ysis of the problem of motivation and duty 
within the conscience. See Isaac Husik, A His- 
tory of Medieval Jewish Philosophy, Philadel- 
phia, The Jewish Publication Society, 1946, 
Chapter VI. Our duty, according to Bahya 
(as Husik explains it) is to love sincerely in 
all acts. See also the Talmudic “Heaven regards 


the intention,” quoted from Sanhedrin 106b 
by Husik, p. 83. 
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Say to wisdom, “You are my sister,” 
and call insight your intimate 
friend; (7:4) 
“I, wisdom, dwell in prudence, 
and I find knowledge and discre- 
tion. 


The fear of the Lord is hatred of 
> e- 
I love those who love me, 


and those who seek me diligently 
find me. (8:12-17) 
For he who finds me finds life 

and obtains favor from the Lord; 


but he who misses me injures him- 
self; 


all who hate me love death.” 
(8:35-36) 

It would be simply a sophomoric mis- 
take to find in these paeans to wisdom 
merely the old refrain that man should 
pursue knowledge, for the sake of knowl- 
edge itself, or because it is intrinsically 
good to have insight. Even the distinc- 
tion among the words ‘wisdom’ and 
‘knowledge’ and ‘insight,’ evident in or- 
dinary language, bears out the fact that 
we have here no hymn to disinterested 
speculation or inquiry. To praise science 
or philosophy for science’s or philo- 
sophy’s sake would be to belie every im- 
portant direction of Old ‘Testament 
teaching. 

“Salvation is attained not by subscrip- 
tion to metaphysical dogmas, but sole- 
ly by love of God that fulfills itself 
in action. This is a cardinal truth in 
Judaism”,!? says the medieval Rabbi 
Chasdai Crescas, complementing the 
scriptural. 

For I desire steadfast love and not 
sacrifice, the knowledge of God, rath- 
er than burnt offerings. (Hosea 6:6) 

An important underlying element in 
the Jewish tradition is that all science, 
all philosophy, all wisdom, all insight 
is interested, not disinterested, as we 
today suppose our knowledge to be. And 


17 See J. H. Hertz (ed.) A Book of Jewish 
Thoughts, Oxford, 1920, p. 25. 


it is interested in God and man. It is 
moral through and through, and pas- 
sionately moral at that. 

The wisdom here praised is, therefore, 
moral wisdom. Moral behavior naturally 
arises out of serious study and earnest 
understanding of the source of all moral- 
ity, God’s will, as revealed in Torah. 
This is why the Jewish boy studies 
Torah. This is why the Rabbi, the teach- 
er, explains Torah, and applies it to the 
problems of daily living. The immediate 
aim is the intelligent understanding of 
the Law, and hence love for the Lord 
and fulfillment of the covenant. ‘Wis- 
dom,’ in a word, means Torah, revealed 
Law.'* 

It is a familiar observation of our age 
that the Jews, probably more than any 
other Western religious group today, 
take “culture’”’ seriously. Nearly every 
active synagogue in our country has its 
cultural program, and the Jewish lecture 
circuit is already ancient and honored, 
reaching even beyond the bounds of 
the church for its speakers. Jews actively 
support and participate in artistic and 
scientific activities. It is less widely 
known that this tradition, as with all 
else that is genuinely Jewish, has its 
roots in Scripture, and forms thereby a 
central part of the religious culture 
pattern. 

One reason for this may well be the 
refusal, on the part of those who lived 
through the early days, to see man as 
a system of segregated machines, think- 
ing and willing and feeling, each ma- 
chine having only a mechanical linkage 
with each other. Instead, man was seen 
as an organic creature of God, organical- 


ly a part of his social-cultural-religious 
community. 


18 Moore, op. cit., I, pp. 263, ff., cites many 
additional sources in support of this. 
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it would have seemed absurd to the 
early Jew—as it did to Plato—to suppose 
that an intelligent man could genuinely 
understand the truth, and at the same 
time deliberately act in an immoral 
manner. The “will” is not isolated from 
the “reason” and from the “emotion” 
as something isolable and free, all by it- 
self, to be dedicated to or withheld from 
the service of the Lord. On the contrary, 
a man is a man thinking, feeling and 
desiring. The Lord wants the whole man. 

The praise of wisdom in Proverbs 
must therefore be considered as a praise 
of right-thinking-and-right-acting, all in 
one. The wise man is not merely the man 
who knows the Law but does not do it, 
for there could literally be no such per- 
son... although of course there are 
many who know only the words of the 
Law. The wise man is the man who, as 
a total being, gives himself gladly and 
equally to the study of Torah and to 
its enactment. 


The way of the wicked is an abomina- 
tion to the Lord, but he loves him 
who pursues righteousness. (15:19) 


As we met the father-son metaphor 
in Deuteronomy, so here in Proverbs 
we meet the other magnificent metaphor 
of love: that of husband and wife. The 
husband is to cling to his wife faithful- 
ly, and not to stray longingly after har- 
lots; and the wife is to cling to her hus- 
band, and not to wander after other 
lovers. So, too—and this is the focus of 
the metaphor, interpreted from the 
point of view of either sex—we Jews are 
to cling to our beloved Lord faithfully, 


and not to make love to other, lesser 
gods. 


Let your fountain be blessed, 
and rejoice in the wife of your 
youth, a lovely hind, a graceful 
doe. 


Let her affection fill you at all times 
with delight, be infatuated always 
with her love. 

Why should you be infatuated, my 

son, with a loose woman and em- 

brace the bossom of an adven- 

turess? (5:18-20) 

Do not desire her beauty in your 

heart, and do not let her capture 

you with her eyelashes; 

for a harlot may be hired for a loaf 

of bread, but an adulteress stalks 

a man’s very life. 

Can a man carry fire in his bosom 

and his clothes not be burned? 

Or can one walk upon hot coals 

and his feet not be scorched? 

So is he who goes in to his neigh- 

bor’s wife; 

none who touches her will go 

unpunished. (6:25-29) 

It is interesting to note, here and 
often through the Old Testament, the 
pervasive spiritual dimension which 
underlies the teaching of sexual moral- 
ity. Beyond much of any serious ques- 
tion, the early Jews had important prac- 
tical problems of sex, and it was incum- 
bent upon the preachers to remind their 
flock of their specific obligations. But 
the double meaning, the spiritual lesson, 
was being taught at the same time. 
Necessarily so, for the immorality of an 
act of adultery, or of any other crime, 
can be known only in terms of the fun- 
damental spiritual principle of morality 
itself. —The physical act of copulation 
cannot be a sin in merely physical terms; 
no beast can commit adultery. Only 
from the spiritual love commitment can 
we derive the immorality of the adult- 
erous act. So it is perfectly appropriate 
to use sexual examples and sexual lan- 
guage to convey the lesson of the spirit. 
The spirit is the ground of all obliga- 
tion, and this ground is in turn inter- . 
preted to us in physical terms. 

But since, as we have already seen, 
a man’s mind is not to be segregated 
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into faculties, so too he is not to be cut 
apart, Paul-wise, into mind and body, 
with either fighting against the other. 
Hence the “physical” man is the “men- 
tal” man, and he is also the moral man. 
So the man who is an adulterer is one 
physically-mentally-spiritually and tru- 
ly falls away from the path prescribed 
by the Lord. The union is assumed in 
the admirable lines 


He who loves wisdom makes his father 
glad, but one who keeps company 
with harlots squanders his substance. 


(29:3) 

Remembering that the Hebrew word 
yoda means “to perform the sexual act” 
and also “to know’’—witness Adam 
“knowing” Eve after eating from the 
fruit of the tree of ‘“knowledge’’—we find 
that the idea of “sexual wisdom” falls 
naturally into place in the tradition. 

A man who holds to the path of right- 
eousness, and truly loves, finds super- 
abundant rewards, for he partakes of a 
creative strength which the Proverbial- 
ist identifies with the strength of peace. 
Hatred stirs up strife, but love covers 
all offences. (10:12) 

As love brings peace, so love brings 
life, and as love is knowledge, so hate is 
ignorance. And we find whole patterns 
of concepts interweaving around the 
poles of love and hate. With love are 
associated creativity and understanding 
and moral uprightness and open, peace- 
loving, peaceful living, With hate are 
associated destruction and ignorance and 
sin and war. 

The movement, indeed growth, of the 
concept of love between Deuteronomy 
and Proverbs must by now be plain. 
The Lord’s love in the Mosaic book is 
usually taken to be a love for a people, 
taken as a unified group, a love for that 
tribal community which, alone among 


the peoples of the earth, accepted the 
Law when it was offered to them; Jews 
as a community loved the Lord or hated 
him. With the oft-remarked “individual- 
ization” of moral responsibility in the 
wisdom literature and in the prophetic 
books, and considering the moral nature 
of the concept of love, we should expect 
an individualization of love of Jews 
for the Lord, and of the love of the 
Lord for the Jews. 

This is exactly what we find. Evidence 
for this has already been cited 


The Lord reproves him whom he 
loves. (Proverbs 3:12) 

in which we meet the clear distinction 
among Jews: at a given time, some are 
loved by the Lord, and some are not. 
Correspondingly, some Jews love the 
Lord, and some do not. Love, therefore, 
has become at least in part an indivi- 
dual relationship between a man, a Jew, 
and the Lord; no longer is it exclusively 
a Jewish communal responsibility to 
love the Lord, nor is it exclusively a 
Jewish communal privilege to be be- 
loved by him. 

This individualization does not, how- 
ever, abrogate the Jewish community in 
any sense. A man is still born a Jew, 
and still owes, even as an individual, a 
debt to his ancestors and to his descend- 
ants. He still lives under the covenant. 
He now must love as an individual, to 
be sure, but he still must love as an 
individual Jew. 

The very fact that the Lord punishes 
those who fail him is taken by the rab- 
bis, as it had been by Job the mag- 
nificent, as evidence of his love for us 
as men. The reasoning seems to be that 
if he did not deeply love us, he would 
not trouble to chastise us; hence we 
speak of the “‘chastisements of love,” 
and express our gratitude for them. 
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A man should rejoice in chastisements 
more than in good fortune: for if a 
man lives in good fortune all his days, 
his sin is not remitted. How is it re- 
mitted? Through chastisements.!® 


leremiah 


Here. the scholars tell us, we have a 


political tract, with moral 


overtones. Whatever be the historical 


profound 


facts—whether Jeremiah was, as some 


claim, merely debating the southern 


cause against the northern one, and 
urging a “no compromise” position with 


respect to the nations round about 


Judah and Israel—it seems plain that we 
have a genuinely prophetic, post-Exilic 
plea in the name of the eternal covenant 
of righteousness. 

And the plea is made in the name of 
moral love. The prevailing figure is that 
of Israel as the bride of God. 


“Thus says the Lord, 

[ remember the devotion of you 
youth, your love as a bride, 

how you followed me in the wilder- 
ness, in a land not sown. 

Israel was holy to the Lord, 

the first fruit of his harvest. 

All who ate of it became guilty; evil 
came upon them, 


says the Lord.” (2:1-3) 


And I brought you into a plentiful 
land to enjoy its fruits and its good 
things. 

but when you came in you defiled my 
land, and made my heritage an abom- 
ination. (2:7) 


From East to West, no other God has 
loved his people as I have loved you, 
says the Lord. Yet, in return for the in- 
finite gift of my love and protection, 
you have played me vilely false. You 


19 See Moore, op. cit., I, pp. 253, ff. That the 
chastisements are loving is scripturally evidenc- 
ed by Lamentations 3:27-33, Job 5:17 (“Happy 
is the man whom God reproves”) and elsewhere. 


have turned yourself into a beast in 
heat: 


know what you have done— 

a restive young camel interlacing her 
trac ks, 

A wild ass used to the wilderness, in 
her heat sniffing the wind! 

Who can restrain her lust? none who 
seek her need weary themselves; In 
her month they will find her. 


o.o9? © 
(2:25-24) 


If a man divorces his wife and (or) 
she goes from him, 

and becomes another man’s wife, will 
he return to her? 


Would not that land be greatly pol- 
luted? 


You have played the harlot with many 
lovers; and would you return to me? 
says the Lord. (3:1) 


Miserable we are, and utterly unde- 
serving, and all but hopeless. Yet not 
quite utterly hopeless, for the Lord our 
God still rebukes us. And his rebuke, 
though it sting bitterly, also bespeaks 
an unearned forgiveness. The Lord tells 
us how we have sinned. Jeremiah writes 
to warn us of the just consequences of 
our sin, and to plead with us to mend 
our ways, and with the Lord to forgive 
us. 

The essential point seems to be that 
we Israelites have actually falsified the 
love we rightly (and naturally) feel to- 
ward our God. By our own willful sin, 
we have turned our love into hate, and 
deserve only that the Lord hate us in 
return. In terms of the covenant, we 
have lost every right we were given 
through That document 
bound the Lord to us, only so long as 


Abraham. 


we bound ourselves to him. But a con- 
tract is breached by the failure of either 
party to fulfill its terms; and the other 
party is, in law, thereby released from 
his obligations, When, as in the case of 
the covenant, the Lord's obligations were 
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self-imposed in the first place, so much 
the more clearly is he exempt from any 
further duty toward us. Yet, so great is 
the love he feels for us, he will yet (we 
may trust and hope, but not expectantly 
deserve) fulfill his service abundantly, 
and raise us once again from the slough 
of sin into which we have descended. 


Ezekiel 


Twenty-four chapters of doom and 


twenty-four chapters of utopia: the 


choice is our own and imperative and 
immediate. We must now live in love 
or die in hate. Thus far, we have lived 
as if we wanted to die. For we who owe 
everything to our lover the Lord have 
ungratefully and 
him. 


criminally deserted 


And as for your birth, on the day you 
were born your navel string was not 
cut, nor were you washed with water 
to cleanse you, nor rubbed with salt, 
nor swathed with bands. No eye pitied 
you, to do any of these things to you 
out of compassion for you; but you 
were cast out on the open field, for 
you were abhorred, on the day that 
you were born. 


And when I passed by you, and saw 
you weltering in your blood, I said 
to you in your blood, ‘Live, and grow 
up like a plant of the field.’ And you 
grew up and became tall and arrived 
at full maidenhood; your breasts were 
formed, and your hair had grown; yet 
you were naked and bare 


I swathed you in fine linen and cov- 
ered you with silk. And I decked you 
with ornaments, and put bracelets on 
your arms, and a chain on your 
neck And your renown went forth 
among the nations because of your 
beauty, for it was perfect through the 
splendor which I had bestowed upon 
you, says the Lord God. 


But you trusted in your beauty, and 
played the harlot because of your re- 
nown, and lavished your harlotries on 
any passer-by And in all 


your 
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abominations and your harlotries, you 
did not remember the days of your 
youth, when you were naked and bare, 
weltering in your blood. (16:4-22 


Judah is of course the foundling girl- 
child. It may well be that the specific 
“harlotries” against which Ezekiel 
speaks are political alliances with Egypt 
and Chaldea; in any case, the lesson is 
there to be learned by the Jew today, 
long after the political problems of the 
prophet’s day have been lost in the an- 
cient dust. For a harlot, in the prophet’s 
eyes, is any woman who gives herself 
to a man illegitimately; certainly any 
woman who owes everything she is and 
has to a man, owes him also loyalty. 
It is at least as disloyal to follow other 
lesser gods as it is to enter into ill- 
advised political alliances. And it is un- 
questionable that the disloyalty persists. 

Harlotry alone is a sin, and ought to 
be vivid enough to remind the errant 
Jew of the severity of his crime. But 
there is more in store: we, Ezekiel tells 
us, are not merely professional whores 
who sell themselves to any man who will 
pay. We are far worse: we are so lustful 
that we pay men to possess us: 


Yet you were not like a harlot, be- 
cause you scorned hire. Adulterous 
wife, who receives strangers instead of 
her husband! Men give gifts to all 
harlots; but you gave your gifts to all 
your lovers, bribing them to come to 
you from every side for your harlo- 
tries (16:31-34) 


The result, 
punishment: 


naturally and justly, is 
nakedness before our lov- 
poverty, stoning and death by the 
sword. So, again and again and again 
the prophetic warning rolls out: we are 
miserable sinners, unnatural criminals, 
haters of all that should be loved. And 
we deserve only that we be struck to ruin 
instantly. 
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How can we explain the persistent, 
pervasive sexual imagery of the Old 
Festament literature? That the imagery 
is sexual, and that it is persistent, can- 
not be questioned: ‘Torah itself contains 
long series of sexual taboos, similar to 
many of those found in pre-literate 
cultures in different parts of the world. 
Not only sexual loyalty to the marriage 
mate is enjoined, and not only is homo- 
sexuality proscribed, but a whole sys- 
tem of detailed restrictions is placed 
upon the faithful, who must not com- 
mit incest even with distant relations, 
who must not appear naked before any- 
one but the spouse, who must not touch 
the sexual parts of the husband's en- 
emy, who must not enter the Temple 
after nocturnal emissions until cleansed, 
or while menstruating, and so on and 
on. And from Deuteronomy on through 
Malachi*® the theme is varied, every var- 
lation carrying its moral lesson of sin, 
commitment, duty, and passion. 

Two answers suggest themselves: an 
easy one and one which is more pro- 
found. The first is simply that sexual 
relations are intimate and vivid in the 
daily life of every man. He knows the 
agony of longing for the beloved, the 
ecstasy of passion and the anguish of 
jealousy. Therefore, to make the spirit- 
ual lesson powerful and unmistakable, 
precisely to show the inescapably moral 
nature of every act, it is only natural 
that the direct and powerful words of 
sexual love should be chosen. 

More profoundly, the sexual imagery 
may have been chosen because of a sure 
and subtle conviction that love, in all 


20 “Judah has been faithless, and abomination 
has been committed in Israel and in Jerusalem; 
for Judah has profaned the sanctuary of the 
Lord, which he loves, and has married the 
daughter of a foreign God.” (Malachi, 2:11) 


its manifestations, is the telling force in 
human nature. Love, even as a biologi- 
cal function, cannot be merely one biol- 
logical function on a par with all oth- 
ers, else it would not disturb us and 
excite us so deeply. Nor, psychological- 
ly, can love be merely one inclination 
among others. Nor can the love need 
of man—the need to love and to be be- 
loved—be radically dissected. Nor, final- 
ly, can it ever be utterly divorced from 
moral considerations. Realizing all this, 
even though by some obscure intuition, 
rather than (as we do) by some obscure 
psychological theory, the Hebrew poets 
and prophets of old thought and felt 
truly in teaching the lessons of the Lord 
in the language of love. 


Hosea 


Here at last, in the warmest and most 
human of all the prophets, we find the 
ultimate and loving reconciliation, the 
greatest gift of all. The metaphor is the 
metaphor of marriage, and the drama 
is played out in terms which, for all 
their simple, touching, homely intimacy, 
are nothing less than epic and eternal 
in their scope. 

Obedient to the Lord, Hosea married 
a harlot whose name was Gomer. He 
loved her, and she bore him three chil- 
dren. Then Gomer returned to her early 
ways. Thinking to enjoy life more with 
her lovers than she did with her hus- 
band, she said: 


I will go after my lovers, who give 
me my bread and my water, my wool 
and my flax, my oil and my drink. 

2:5) 

But, alas for Gomer, she found no 
horde of ardent lovers eager to come to 
her as before. She slipped down the 
rungs of the ladder, until she became 
a common whore in the market place, 
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deserting the good life of free and hon- 
est love for the miserable life of its 
mockery. 

Hosea himself had every right in jus- 
tice to denounce and divorce Gomer, 
and to condemn her to the ugly life she 
had earned for herself. An ordinary man 
might reasonably be expected to do just 
this, and there could be none to con- 
demn him for his act. He would indeed 
act with perfect justice, for he had given 
the full measure of his love, in taking 
to his bosom a harlot, and making a 
wife of her, and honoring her with his 
seed, and sharing his roof with her in 
decency. 

Yet this Hosea did not do, for he had 
not yet given the full measure of his 
love. Hosea loved Gomer. Gomer was 
his wife. Hosea went down into the 
market place. 


So I bought her for fifteen shekels of 
silver and a homer and a lethech of 
barley. And I said to her, “You must 
dwell as mine for many days; you 
shall not play the harlot, or belong to 
any other man; so will I also be to 
you.” (3:2-3) 

Hosea did not buy Gomer back be- 
cause that was his duty, for he had no 
duty to do so. He bought her back sim- 
ply because he loved her so deeply. Be- 
cause he loved her so deeply, her actions 
had wounded him deeply. Yet this man 
could love beyond other men. 

The story is old, the allegory clear 
and simple and persuasive. Even though 
the people of Israel have whored, and 
deserted all their heritage, and left the 
bed of bliss for beds of agony, yet still 
does the Lord have forgiveness in his 
heart. Despite all our sins, there is yet 
hope that we may be redeemed, not by 
our own good deeds, for we perform 
none, but by the overflowing love of 
God in heaven. 


In a beautiful parable, a father com- 
plained to the Besht that his son had 
forsaken God. ‘What, Rabbi, shall I do?’ 
‘Love him more than ever, was the 
Besht's reply.*! In a beatiful confession 
of love, the Lord smiles 


How can I give you up, O Ephraim! 
My heart recoils within me, 
My compassion grows warm and ten- 
der I will heal their faithless- 
ness, | will love them freely, for my 
anger has turned from them. 
(Hosea 11:8, 14:4) 


The final word is simply that there 
is no final word, and will be none, so 
long as men and God live and love. We 
have seen this love itself a living, free, 
total commitment of the entire person- 
ality to the one object most worth lov- 
ing: the ultimate source of our being. 
And we have seen this love returned to 
us with incredible abundance. We owe 
literally everything we have and are to 
him; he owes us absolutely nothing. 
Loving us, he has bound himself freely 
to us in the covenant with our ances- 
tors. Once the covenant was made, a 
moral obligation was laid upon us, and 
upon the Lord. We were to serve him, 
and he to protect and reward us, so 
long as the covenant remained in force. 
Through the metaphors of father-and- 
son and of husband-and-wife, duty, jeal- 
ousy, passion and punishment are re- 
vealed: all the vital, deep-running forces 
of man combine in dedication to the 
Lord. 

Natural and right though these rela- 
tions be, they can be falsified by wanton, 
willful immorality, as the son falsifies 
his filial duty by disobeying and disown- 
ing his loving father, as the husband fal- 
sifies his marital duty by consorting with 
prostitutes, as the wife falsifies her wife- 


21 See Newman and Spitz, The Hasidic An- 
thology, p. 116, No. 49:1. 
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ly duty by lying with lovers. Thus have 
we as a nation and as individuals fal- 
sified our relation with our Lord. We 
have wantonly broken the covenant. We 
have turned our love to hate, and denied 
our own true natures. We have there- 
fore given up every claim on God's love 
for us. 

Yet God's infinite love can transcend 
even his infinite justice. In mercy, we 
who transgress can yet be beloved. His 
loving justice rightly condemns those of 
us who fall away, and at the same time 
grounds our hope of redemption. 

In the light of this love, we owe it 
to ourselves—and ultimately to the Lord 
-to love what the Lord has made. We 
love our fellow man gladly, and gladly 
serve the Lord with him. We love and 
respect and help the Gentile, the stran- 
ger, the orphan, the very natural crea- 
tion itself. Love motivates our struggle 
to live better lives. 

Why should we lead better lives? Why 
should we be good? Historically and 


legally and morally, because of the cove- 
nant. Prospectively, because we shall be 
rewarded materially and spiritually. Es- 
sentially, because we are Jews created 
in the divine image. As God is the ulti- 
mate source, so is he also the ultimate 
object of love. 

The values by which we live, for bet- 
ter and for worse, cannot be measured 
in human terms alone. As man measures 
things, love becomes hate and peace be- 
comes war and all does become vanity. 
Yet we can see, even in this despairing 
gloom, the light of genuine value in 
the Lord. To embrace him utterly is to 
give ourselves to God, and to live aright. 
Serving him, we create in peace. Failing 
him, we destroy in war. 


He has showed you, O man, what is 
good; 

And what does the Lord require of 
you 

but to do justice, and to love kindness, 

and to walk humbly with your God? 


(Micah 6:8) 








THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 
AND THE BOOK OF JOB 


DAVID S$ 


N A woRLp which had not arrived at 
| the concept of a cosmos the problem 
of evil could not arise in all its acer- 
bity. In a world that is broken up, dis- 
united, and everlastingly in conflict, the 
existence of evil constitutes no greater 
problem than the existence of good. 
Whatever primordially. 
Whatever is must be; nothing can be 
done about it. There are gods of evil 
and gods of good and the gods them- 
selves are subject to an inexorable Fate. 
Not that thoughtful human beings were 
untroubled by the presence of evil and 
suffering. Those who are in distress al- 
ways utter cries of anguish; and the 
distinction between good and evil is not 
altogether obscured. However, the solu- 
tion which presented itself to the minds 
of men who lived in this world of dis- 
harmony was so obvious that probing 
minds need not have given too serious 
thought to the problem. The evil in the 
world is the product of an evil princi- 
ple which is congenital to existence. 
There is conflict between good and evil 
in man’s life, just as Fate has decreed 
an everlasting struggle between the meta- 
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physical forces of good and evil. The 
microcosmic processes are but a reflec- 
tion of their macrocosmic origin. 

The existence of evil as a metaphysi- 
cal problem arises with the recognition 
of a basic unity in all of Being. Our 
world thus becomes a universe, a cosmos. 
The diversities, the conflicts and clashes, 
the contradictions and discrepancies, ap- 
parent in our universe are conceived to 
originate not in disparate and irrecon- 
cilable metaphysical principles, but ra- 
ther to be the products of one original 
creative Will in whom all differences 
ultimately find a harmonious resolution. 

The presence of evil would still not 
constitute a profound problem if the 
ultimate unitary principle of the uni- 
verse were recognized as neutral or in- 
different to moral values. If this Ulti- 
mate were unconcerned with human be- 
ings and simply employed all means at 
its disposal to further its own amoral 
ends, we would have no question to ask, 
except how our own moral ideals could 
have originated from an amoral source. 
However, if we postulate an Ultimate 
Who sets and determines standards of 
right and wrong and Who in Himself 
is the highest embodiment of good, we 
reach a point in our thinking where the 
question confronts us: If God is good, 
how does evil insinuate itself into His 
world? How does suffering originate? 
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Why are the righteous in distress? The 
simple, obvious, and superficially satis- 
fying answer of religious atomism—poly- 
theism—no longer holds. 

We do not know clearly by what proc- 
esses Israel had arrived at its break with 
the polytheistic world. It may have been 
the result of a process of reasoning whose 
steps we are not now in a position to 
trace. It may have been the product of 
an intellectual mutation, an intuition 
born in the minds of God's chosen spir- 
its (cf. Yehezkel Kaufman, Toledoth ha- 
Emunah ha-Yisrealith). Israel itself un- 
derstood its conception of God and the 
universe to be the fruitage of its en- 
counter with the Living God. God had 
disclosed Himself and His nature to the 
children of men. He had revealed Him- 
self as the Creator Who had proclaimed 
His work of creation as very good (Gen. 
1.31). He had created man in His image 
(ibid. 1.27). He is the God of the thir- 
teen attributes of mercy: The Lord, God, 
merciful and gracious, long suffering, 
and abundant in goodness and truth; 
keeping mercy unto the thousandth gen- 
eration, forgiving iniquity and trans- 
gression and sin, and cleansing (Ex. 
34.6-7; cf. Rosh ha-Shanah 17b; Tossa- 
foth, ibid.). In this unified and _ har- 
monious world over which the One 
Creator is sovereign and which is the 
manifestation of His goodness, how does 
evil make a home for itself? That evil 
is unreal, a mere delusion, has never 
suggested itself to original Hebraic 
thought; certainly not the proposition 
expounded in Hinduism that all reality 
is a delusion— Maya. The world, though 
its existence is contingent—God’s exis- 
tence alone is absolute—is an inescapa- 
ble reality, and evil is a real part of it. 
The problem cannot be solved by sheer 
denial of palpable reality. 





The question then stares at us in all 
its stark poignancy. To this question, 
Biblical thought had given a new an- 
swer. Man had been created as a free 
personality, as free as God Himself. 
God, in Biblical thought, is more than 
a metaphysical principle. He is not Fate, 
nor the agent of an all-controlling im- 
personal Fate, but a Being, an Existent, 
a Personality—to permit ourselves an 
anthropomorphic term for want of an- 
other—Who is completely free and self- 
determining. Man is created in His 
image; i.e€., man is not a creature whose 
destiny is decided by forces outside of 
himself, from whose decree there can be 
no escape; man, like God, is free and 
self-determining. Man has alternatives 
placed before him and he has the power 
to choose: “I call heaven and earth to 
witness against you this day, that I 
have set before thee life and death, the 
blessing and the curse; therefore choose 
life, that thou mayest live, thou and thy 
seed” (Deut. 30.19). God has created 
the world, and His work is good. But 
God has also created man, endowed him 
with freedom and guided -him in the 
paths of righteousness. However, by this 
very freedom granted to man, the emer 
gence of evil became possible. God did 
not create evil, according to Biblical 
doctrine. The blame for its existence is 
placed squarely on the shoulders of man 
who misuses his freedom and thus be- 
comes the parturient of evil. 

God could have created a being who 
would do good without effort and strug- 
gle. He could thus have avoided the en- 
trance of evil into the world. However, 
rather than fashion an automaton, he 


chose to create a free being, fully cog- 
nizant of the possibility of the dire con- 
sequences of his actions. Man's freedom 
then contitutes his greatness as well as 
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the potential of all his troubles. Man 
bears the responsibility for whatever 
happens in this universe. The evil that 
emanates from man’s freedom is of a 
twofold nature: moral evil which is the 
actual rebellion against, or indifference 
to God’s sovereignty and law; physical 
or natural evil which is the product of 
man‘s rebellion. That suffering and sin 
are related is by no means the discovery 
of Hebraic thought. Belief in this nexus 
may be as old as man himself. How- 
ever, the relationship had originally been 
understood as fatalistic. Man’s transgres- 
sions are no acts of rebellion performed 
by a free agent. Men sin because of an 
uncontrollable fate which in turn brings 
upon them the inexorable wrath of the 
bloodthirsty gods of vengeance or the 
destructive furies. In Biblical thought, 
the doctrine of sin and punishment is 
tied up with concepts of freedom, dig- 
nity, and responsibility. 


II 


However, if Hebraic thought had 
found a theoretical answer to the prob- 
lem of evil, it still had to face reality. 
Do the facts of life tally with the pro- 
posed solution? Is the relationship be- 
tween moral and natural evil apparent 
in the actual events of the history of 
mankind or the history of individuals? 
All of Biblical history is an attempt to 
reconstruct the history of humanity in 
terms of the principle that man is re- 
sponsible for his destiny. The basic prop- 
osition that man can redeem the world 
from all evil or, by sinking in the morass 
of sinfulness, demoralize himself and all 
creation is never renounced. 

Nevertheless, despite the Bible’s pow- 
erful affirmation touching man’s full re- 
sponsibility for his suffering—this is the 


Biblical doctrine of justice—nowhere 
else in literature is man’s protest against 
the excesses of justice or against seem- 
ing injustice on the part of God more 
strongly expressed than in the pages of 
the same book. Cain’s plaint: “My pun- 
ishment is greater than I can _ bear” 
(Gen. 4.13) is the first recorded ques- 
tioning in the Bible of God's righteous- 
ness. Abram questions God's promise: 
“O Lord God, what wilt Thou give me, 
seeing I go home hence childless?” (ibid. 
15.2). Abraham pleads with God for 
Sodom: “Wilt Thou indeed sweep away 
the righteous with the wicked? Perad- 
venture there are fifty righteous within 
the city; wilt Thou indeed sweep away 
and not forgive the place for the fifty 
righteous that are therein? That be far 
from Thee to do after this manner, to 
slay the righteous with the wicked, that 
so the righteous should be as the wicked; 
that be far from Thee; shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do justly?” (ibid. 
18.23-25). Abimelech protests: “Lord, 
wilt Thou slay even a righteous nation?” 
(ibid 20.4). Moses cries to God: “Lord, 
wherefore hast Thou dealt ill with this 
people? why is it that Thou hast sent 
me? For since I came to Pharaoh to 
speak in Thy name, he hath dealt ill 
with this people; neither hast Thou del- 
ivered Thy people at all” (Ex. 5.22-23). 
After the people had sinned by making 
the Golden Calf, Moses intercedes in 
their behalf: “Lord, why doth Thy wrath 
wax hot against Thy people, that Thou 
hast brought forth out of the land of 
Egypt with great power and with a 
mighty hand? 


Turn from Thy fierce 
wrath, and repent of this evil against Thy 
people. Remember Abraham, Isaac, and 
(ibid. 32.11-13). 
Unable to bear the heavy burden that 
has been placed upon his shoulders, 


Israel, Thy servants 








Jo 
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Moses turns to God with an outcry: 
“Wherefore hast Thou dealt ill with 
Thy servant? And wherefore have I not 
found Thy sight (Nu. 
11.11). When the rebel leader Korah 
arouses the Lord’s anger against the con- 
gregation, the great teacher echoes the 
plea of Abraham: “O God, the God of 
the spirits of all flesh, shall one man 
sin, and wilt Thou be wroth with all 
the congregation?” The disciple, Joshua, 
like his teacher, threw challenging ques- 
tions at God: “Alas, O Lord God, where- 
fore hast Thou at all brought this peo- 
ple over the Jordan, to deliver us into 
the hand of the Amorites, to cause us 
to perish?” 


favor in 


(Jo. 7.7). Generations later, 
we hear the remonstrance from the lips 
of David: “Lo, I have sinned and I have 
done iniquitously; but these sheep, what 
have they done?” (2 Sam. 24.17). 
[he prophetic writings are replete 
with questionings of the same nature. 
Jeremiah is deeply disturbed by the suf- 
fering of the righteous and the tranquil- 
lity to the wicked (Jer. 12.1-2).In Isaiah 
we read the question addressed to God: 
“O Lord, why dost Thou make us to 
err from Thy ways, and hardenest our 
heart Thy (Isa. 63.17). 
Exekiel cries out: “Ah Lord God! wilt 
Thou destroy all the residue of Israel 
in Thy pouring out of Thy fury upon 
Jerusalem?” (Ez. 9.8) Amos entreats: 
“O Lord, cease, I beseech Thee; how 
shall Jacob stand? for he is small” 
(Amos 7.4). The mightiest expression 
of distress in prophetic writing at the 
seeming indifference of God to the out- 
rages going on in the world is found 
in the book of Habakkuk: “How long, 
© Lord, shall I cry and Thou wilt not 
hear? I cry unto Thee of violence, and 
Thou wilt not save; Why dost Thou 
show me iniquity and beholdest mis- 


from fear?” 


chief? And why are spoiling and violence 
before me? So that there is strife, and 
contention ariseth. Therefore the law is 
slacked, and right doth never go forth; 
for the wicked doth beset the righteous; 
therefore right goeth forth perverted” 
(Hab. 1.2-4). 

The same animadversions are found 
in the Psalms: “Why standest Thou afar 
off, O Lord? why hidest Thou Thyself 
in times of trouble?” (Ps. 10.1). “Where- 
fore doth the wicked contemn God, and 
say in his heart: “Thou wilt not re- 
quire’?” (ibid. 13). “How long, O Lord 
wilt Thou forget me for ever? How long 
wilt Thou hide Thy face from me?” 
(ibid. 13.2). In the 73rd, 79th, 80th, 
and 89th Psalms the problem of God's 
justice is brought to its most poignant 
expression. The books of Lamentations 
and Ecclesiastes (Eccl. 4.1; 7.15; 8.14) 
find themselves under the specter of this 
enigma. The latter book, as a whole, is 
the product of complete disillusionment 
with life. The book of Job, of course, 
is in toto devoted to a detailed and 
penetrating analysis of the problem of 
evil in the world. 

In none of the Biblical writings is 
there any intimation, except in the book 
of Job, that God is unjust. God may 
be charged with undue severity. His zeal 
in exacting punishment brings in its 
wake disaster even to the righteous 
(“that be far from Thee!”). He is not 
impatient with the ungodly. He is slow 
in saving His servants. The Biblical man 
of faith does not impugn God's right- 
eousness because of the facts he ob- 
serves. He simply asks why. His sensi- 
tive soul cannot accept the stark real- 
ities of daily life as harmonious with 
God's true character unless he achieves 
intellectual understanding, or unless God 
brings about a change in the affairs of 
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life that once again restore peace to the 
aggrieved heart of His troubled servant. 
To achieve one or the other, Biblical 
man is ready to stake his all. “And if 
not, blot me, I pray Thee, out of Thy 
book which Thou hast written” (Ex. 
$2.32). “I will stand upon my watch, 
and set me upon the tower, and will 
look out to see what He will speak by 
me, and what I shall answer when I am 
reproved” (Hab. 2.1). Habakkuk made 
a circle in which he stationed himself 
and refused to budge till God answered 
him (Yalkut, Hab.). 

The Biblical writers often prefaced 
their challenges with the admission that 
the righteousness of God is no subject 
for speculation. “Right wouldest Thou 
be, O Lord, were I to contend with 
Thee, yet will I reason with Thee: 
Wherefore doth the way of the wicked 
prosper? Wherefore are they secure that 
deal very treacherously?” (Jer. 12.1). 
“Thou that art of eyes too pure to be- 
hold evil, and that canst not look on 
violence, wherefore lookest Thou, when 
they deal treacherously, and holdest Thy 
peace, when the wicked swalloweth up 
the man that is more righteous than 
he?” (Hab. 1.13). The question never- 
theless stares us in the face: Where does 
man get the right to face his Creator 
and audaciously demand a reckoning 
from him? Nowhere in the Scriptures is 
this posture toward God regarded as re- 
prehensible or blasphemous. The plead- 
ings are recorded. The protests of the 
Patriarch, the challenges of the prophet, 
the outcries of the poet, the charges of 
the sage, are all immortalized, God does 
not become indignant at man’s temerity. 
He grants protection to Cain. He ac- 
cepts Abraham's pleas. He does not scorn 
Abimelech’s protest. He responds to 
Moses’ intercessions. Habakkuk is ac- 


corded an answer. He even replies to 
Job, the most defiant of His critics, out 
of the whirlwind. Is mortal man more 
just than God and purer than his Maker 
that he dare fling the gauntlet in His 
face and expect Him to justify His ways 
to His creature? In spite of the Biblical 
emphasis on God’s glory and praise 
which he will not share with others, the 
God of the Bible is not an Oriental 
potentate who loves flattery and adula- 
tion. God is truth and He wants only 
truth from His creatures. He demands 
man’s worship not because He stands 
in need of it. “If thou hast sinned, what 
doest thou against Him? And if thy 
transgressions be multiplied, what doest 
thou unto Him? If thou be righteous, 
what givest thou Him? Or what receiveth 
He of thy hand? Thy wickedness con- 
cerneth a man as thou art; and thy right- 
(Job 35.6-8) . 
Worship is not for His sake, but for our 
sake. Only in the worship of the true 
God can mankind find its genuine ful- 
fillment and salvation. But this worship 
must be honest and sincere. ‘““The proph- 
ets know that God is truthful; there- 
fore, they do not lie to (or flatter) Him” 
(Yoma 69b; Jer. Talm. Ber. VII,3). In 
his prayers, man must give expression to 
his noblest longings for mercy, right- 
eousness and peace. Prayer must never 
degenerate into a mere repetition of 
pious doxologies. Man must approach 
his Maker with reverence and love, but 
never with blindness. 

God's deepest concern is that man ful- 
fill his task of preserving God’s world. 
He wants man to do justly, love mercy 
and walk humbly. He offers the right- 
eous an oportunity to pray even for the 
wicked. This is one of the tests to which 
the saints are put. Will they accept the 
judgment of doom upon their fellow- 


eousness a son of man” 
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men, or will their passion for mercy and 
graciousness impel them to prostrate 
themselves before the Throne of Glory 
and intercede in behalf of their unfor- 
tunate brethren? Did not God expostu- 
late with Jonah, who, instead of plead- 
ing for the people of Nineveh, is wrath 
with God for sparing them? God is 
astonished when there is no intercessor 
(Isa. 59.16). Great is the merit of the 
suffering servant of the Lord who makes 
intercession for the transgressors (ibid. 
53.12). 

Blasphemy, according to _ Biblical 
thought, can mean only denying the 
validity of righteousness and all moral 
values by negating the source of these 
values. The afhrmation of spiritual 
values as absolute and the appeal to 
God in their name do not constitute 
blasphemy but the peak of moral attain- 
ment. Abraham praying for Sodom and 
Moses pleading for the sinful children 
of Israel represent Biblical man at his 
height. They are the noblest of God's 
creations. 


iil 


In the light of these reflections, we 
may perhaps better understand the book 
of Job. Modern students of this book 
generally maintain that the prologue 
and the epilogue of Job merely serve 
as the framework for the dialogue which 
deals directly with the problem of evil 
and divine Providence. The prologue 
appears to examine the question of 
man’s ability to serve God without ex- 
pectation of reward. The epilogue, in 
addition, presents other difficulties. Why 
does God justify Job who indeed went 
farther than other Biblical character, in 
that he actually imputed unrighteous- 
ness to God? And why does He (mirabile 


dictu!) remonstrate against Job’s friends 
for chastising Job and establishing a 
theodicy? Normally, we would expect 
the reverse. 

It may be, however, that we have mis- 
understood the intent of the author. 
Perhaps his purpose was not to justify 
the ways of God to man, but to vindi- 
cate the trust that God places in man. 
In Aeschylus’ drama Prometheus Bound, 
the hero who is himself a god is pun- 
ished by Zeus his superior for coming 
to the aid of man by teaching him the 
arts of civilization. Such an attitude 
is altogether impossible in Hebraic 
thought. God delivers Job into the 
hands of Satan, according to the Bib- 
lical book, in order that Satan may be 
convinced that man is worthy of God's 
attention and care. Satan is certain that 
the superhuman tortures Job will en- 
dure will lead him to blasphemy. But 
Job never blasphemes God. Even in his 
most extreme condemnation of the Crea- 
tor, Job’s challenge derives from a sense 
of justice and truth. He confronts God 
holding aloft those very standards which 
have emanated from God Himself. Job 
censures God in the name of those ideals 
of which God Himself is the guarantor. 
With all the fervor he can muster he 
proclaims: “As God liveth, who hath 
taken away my right; and the Almighty 
who hath dealt bitterly with me; all the 
while my breath is in me and the spirit 
of God is in my nostrils, surely my lips 
shall not speak unrighteousness, neither 
shall my tongue utter deceit; far be it 
from me that I should justify you; ull 
I die will I not put away my integrity 
from me. My righteousness I will hold 
fast, and will not let it go; my heart 
shall not reproach me so long as I live” 
(job 27.2-6). By holding on to right- 
eousness, at the expense of his life, Job 
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reached the pinnacle of faith achieved 
by Abraham and Moses. No wonder he 
was able to proclaim: ““Though He slay 
me, yet will I trust in Him; but I will 
argue my ways before Him. This also 
shall be my salvation, that a hypocrite 
cannot come before Him” (ibid. 13.15- 
16). This awe-inspiring, if paradoxical, 
faith alone could lead to the deathless 
proclamation: “But as for me, I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, and that He 
will witness at the last upon the dust; 
and when after my skin this is destroyed, 
then without my flesh shall I see God” 
(ibid. 19.25-26) . 

The friends of Job who tried to jus- 
tify God by accusing Job, were con- 
demned by Him because they were in- 
venting lies about His servant in order 
to make the Lord appear right. God does 
not tolerate this servile flattery which 
is grounded in the humiliation of man. 
“The Lord said to Eliphaz the Tema- 
nite: ‘My wrath is kindled against thee 
and against thy two friends; for ye have 
not spoken of Me the thing that is right 
as my servant Job hath” (ibid. 42.7). 
Only Job’s intercession in behalf of his 
friends secures for them the forgiveness 
of God. 

The conclusion of the book of Job 
does not necessarily repudiate as such 
any of the answers to the problem of 
suffering suggested either by Eliphaz, 
Bildad, Zophar, or Elihu. The sugges- 
tions that suffering is the result of trans- 
gression—a basic Biblical axiom—that it 
may serve as a warning to man, that God 
speaks to man through the language of 
suffering, that suffering is the chastise- 
ment of a father, that man sees things 
only from a limited point of view, that 
suffering is temporary—these solutions 
are all undoubtedly true in their own 
place. But the right is denied to apply 


these solutions or similar ones to the 
case of Job or any other patently right- 
eous individual. One may not self-right- 
eously pin onto a fellow in agony or 
grief a badge of sinfulness to justify 
one’s own well-being (see Baba Mezia 
58b; cf. Tossafoth Berachoth 5b) . There 
may be as many specific reasons for suf- 
fering as there are individuals, and no 
blanket formula can be given which will 
explain evil in the life of every indi- 
vidual in a satisfactory manner. On the 
whole, it is man’s freedom and his fail- 
ure to live up to his highest possibilities 
that bring on evil in the world. But 
each individual has his own problems 
of suffering and must seek his own solu- 
tion (cf. Berachoth 5a). In the case of 
Job none of these solutions applied. Job 
was truly an upright and God-fearing 
man. He was just unaware that by his 
suffering and even by his protests and 
remonstrances, and more so by his deter- 
mination, in the face of all that he en- 
dured, never to swerve from the paths 
of the highest good, he was justifying 
God's faith in man. 

The appearance of God out of the 
whirlwind at the end of the dialogue 
does not introduce a new solution to the 
problem. It merely reaffirms the Biblical 
principle of faith—that God cares. Man 
suffers, but God has not forsaken him. 
The mighty Creator Who binds the 
chains of the Pleiades and looses the 
bands of Orion, Who has put wisdom 
in the inward parts and gives under- 
standing to the mind, He also provides 
for the raven his prey, when his young 
ones cry unto Him, He knows the time 
when the wild goats of the rock bring 
forth, and marks when the hinds do 
calve, He also hears the cry of man and 
is with him in trouble. Farther than 
that we need not go. 





THE FIFTH AMENDMENT 
AND ITS EQUIVALENT IN THE HALAKHAH 


NORMAN LAMM 


T he wide public attention focused on 


the Fifth Amendment in the re- 
cent past, and the vehemence with 
which it has been both attacked and de- 
fended, have prompted students of Jew- 
ish law to examine its equivalent in 
traditional Halakhah. A comparison of 
the principle of self-incrimination, as 
embodied in Constitutional Law and in 
the Halakhah, is revealing on the level 
of both theory and practical conse- 
quence. 

The embattled Amendment, with its 
provision that “no person . shall be 
compelled in any case to be a witness 
against himself”, is certainly one of the 
most fundamental and advanced prin- 
ciples of Anglo-American jurisprudence. 
Iwo great legal thinkers, Dean Gris- 
wold! and Supreme Court Justice Doug- 
las? writing separately, have recently 
referred to it in identical terms: an old 
friend and a good friend, Its signifi- 
cance in our whole tradition of liberty 


cannot be overrated. The law against 
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compelled self-incrimination dates back 
to the 12th century, and achieved 
real prominence and effectiveness when 
it was upheld by the House of Com- 
mons in “Freeborn John” Lilburne’s 
quarrels with the infamous Star Cham- 
ber in the 17th century. It became 
part of the United States Constitution 
as the Fifth Amendment in 1791. 

The Amendment has been invoked, 
questioned, attacked and defended in 
the past, but it was the Communist issue 
that, amid heated controversy, brought 
the long-accepted privilege against self- 
incrimination to the forefront of publi 
discussion. This focus of attention has 
accomplished two things: it has shown 
its strength and it has revealed its weak- 
nesses. 

On the basis of these revelations and 
criticisms, it is interesting to note how 
a similar principle, antedating the Fifth 
Amendment by many centuries, has been 
treated in the Halakhah. Attempts have 
recently been made to investigate the 
practical side of the problem, especially 
with regard to the permissibility of “in- 
forming” (messirah).2 What we are 
here interested in, however, is the theo- 
retical background, the rationale, of the 
same principle in both systems of law. 





8 Rabbi Tibor Stern, at the Annual Conven- 
tion of the Rabbinical Council of America, as 
reported in the press (July, 1955). 
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It is hoped that no inferences will be 
drawn from this essay concerning the 
very real problem of enforcing the privi- 
lege within the framework of the na- 
tion’s security requirements, the matter 
of “Fifth Amendment Communists” or 
any of the usual political issues that 
generally arise in such discussions. 
The Halakhic principle is contained 
in the formula “ein adam meissim atsmo 
rasha”, which means, literally, a man 
cannot represent himself as wicked. 
Most of the Talmudic discussion of this 
principle concerns, not so much self- 
incrimination which results in corporal 
punishment, as that which results in the 
disqualification of the confessant as a 
bona fide witness. It should be ex- 
plained that, according to Talmudic 
Law, two categories of witnesses are dis- 
qualified in any case requiring their 
testimony. The first category is com- 
posed of relatives (within a certain de- 
gree of consanguinity) of either the 
principals, other witnesses or judges. 
The second category, called passul (dis- 
qualified), includes primarily those of 
unreliable character, (those who are 
“wicked” — i. e., transgressors). The 
Halakhic ruling on self-incrimination, 
therefore, covers even those cases where 
the confession merely disparages the con- 
fessant’s character to the extent of dis- 
qualifying himself as a reliable witness. 
It should be pointed out, at the very 
outset, that the Halakhah does not dis- 
tinguish between voluntary and forced 
confessions, for reasons which will be 
discussed later. And it is here that one 
of the basic differences between Consti- 
tutional and Talmudic Laws arises. Ac- 
cording to the Constitution, a man can- 
not be compelled to testify against him- 
self. The provision against self-incrimi- 





4 Sanhedrin 9b and Ketubot 18b. 


nation is a privilege of which a citizen 
may or may not avail himself, as he 
wishes. The Halakhah, however, does 
not permit self-incriminating testimony. 
[t is inadmissible, even if voluntarily 
offered. Confession, in other than a 
religious context, or financial cases com- 
pletely free from any traces of criminal- 
ity, is simply not an instrument of the 
Law. The issue, then, is not compul- 
sion, but the whole idea of legal confes- 
sion. 

This invalidation, by the Halakhah, 
of all criminal confessions, obviates one 
of the serious problems of the Constitu- 
tional principle regarding self-incrimi- 
nation. Because the Fifth Amendment 
formulates the principle as a privilege, 
to be exercised at the discretion of the 
accused, there is a “natural” presump- 
tion of guilt® attached to the one who 
does invoke the Amendment. This pre- 
sumption which may, of course, be com- 
pletely unjustifiable, has given rise to 
the opprobrious epithet “Fifth Amend- 
ment Communist’. This inference of 
guilt may be unfortunate and regret- 
table, but it is a fact, and a direct result 
of the voluntary character of the Con- 
stitutional principle of criminal confes- 
sion. It is an inherent flaw in the en- 
tire construction of the legal concept, for 
it stamps with suspicion anyone who, by 
its use, seeks to avoid the official conse- 
quences of self-incrimination. One can 
mention case after case where this “na- 
tural” presumption of guilt, by an exer- 
cised public, has proved much more 
punitive and damaging than a jury’s ad- 
verse verdict would have been.* In the 


5 Griswo'd, op. cit. p. 19. 


6 Douglas (op. cit. p. 239) writes that a person 
who seeks the protection of the Fifth Amend- 
ment “may ruin his reputation though he saves 
his neck.” 
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Halakhic system, however, no such “‘na- 
tural” presumption can logically arise, 
since there is no “claim of the privilege” 
by a defendant—he is automatically pre- 
sumed innocent despite himself. 

This difference between the Halakhah 
and the Constitution in the treatment 
of self-incrimination is a consequence 
of the different rationale and develop- 
ment of the principle in the two systems 
of law. 

Historically, the Fifth Amendment 
was born out of a reaction against the 
use of torture as accepted procedure in 
legal trials. Its espousal has historical 
reasons and is based on solid humani- 
tarian grounds—the abhorrence of tor- 
ture as practiced by the Star Chamber. 
The Amendment protects, not only the 
accused, but society itself from the inner 
corruption that comes from legalizing 
brutality and sanctioning violence in 
place of good police work. It is, as Jus- 
tice Douglas? puts it, “part of our respect 
for the dignity of man”. Dean Griswold® 
calls it, simply, an “act of civilization”. 
And Judge Fields® thinks it is too ob- 
vious to have to explain. In general, 
then, the rationale for the Fifth Amend- 
ment is a humanitarian and moral one, 
which arose in response to definite his- 
torical stimulii, and is basically negative 
in character—it helps eliminate brutal- 
ity and torture from legal proceedings. 
Its genesis was an act of protest, and its 
character has thus been indelibly stamp- 
ed on its subsequence development. It 
remains a powerful force against com- 
pulsion, but has virtually nothing to say 
on the question of confession per se. 

The Halakhic principle, on the other 
hand, has as its rationale certain pro- 





7 Douglas, op. cit. p. 238. 
8 Griswold, op. cit. pp. 7-8. 
* Quoted by Griswold, ibid. 
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found and positive considerations. Its 
unqualified rejection of legal confession, 
though formulated in technical lan- 
guage, is based upon a deep insight into 
the dangers of even voluntary confession 
and the mental processes of the confes- 
sant, rather than upon cumulative his- 
torical experience alone. And it, there- 
fore, transcends the limits imposed on a 
law which comes about primarily in re- 
sponse to the pragmatic demands of ex- 
perience. 

The Talmud’s technical derivation of 
the principle of “ein adam meissim ats- 
mo rasha” is as follows:*° We have al- 
ready mentioned the fact that according 
to the Halakhah the testimony of a 
relative to the accused, whether that tes- 
timony be favorable or unfavorable to 
him, is deemed invalid. 
proposition is 


The second 
formulated as “adam 
karov eitsel atsmo”’, literally, a man is 
related unto himself. Hence, a man’s 
testimony about himself is as invalid as 
is that of any other close relative. The 
Talmudic derivation is, therefore, syllo- 
gistic and, on the face of it, seems purely 
technical, especially since the first prop- 
osition—the disqualification of a close 
relative—is derived by a hermeneutic in- 
terpretation of a Biblical verse. 

Behind this derivation, 
however, lie deeper motives as expound- 
ed by Maimonides and generally accept- 
ed by later Talmudists. This rationale, 
which can explain only the Halakhic, 
but not the Constitutional opinion on 
self-incrimation, is presented by Mai- 
monides'' as follows: It is by decree of 
Scripture that a Beth Din (a court) 
cannot execute or flog a man on his own 


Talmudic 


confession, and can do this only on the 


testimony of two witnesses .. . the San- 


10 Sanhedrin 9b. 
11 Hil, Sanhedrin 18, 6 
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hedrin can execute neither capital nor 
physical punishment upon one who con- 
fesses to a crime, because perhaps this 
person’s mind is sick in this matter; per- 
haps he is one of those who are perturbed 
and bitter of soul, who wish for death, 
who pierce their bellies with swords and 
throw themselves off roofs. Perhaps this 
nan thus comes and confesses to a crime 
which he did not commit. (But what- 
ever the reason may be), the principle 
of the matter is that it is a decree of the 
(Divine) King. Despite his obvious 
hesitancy and his ultimate reliance upon 
Biblical authority, which requires no 
further explanation, Maimonides’ ra- 
tionale of the Halakhic point of view on 
self-incrimination is grounded on psy- 
chological considerations. Simply put, 
it means that confession to a serious 
crime may sometimes be a veiled attempt 
at suicide. 

It is interesting to view the opinion 
of Maimonides in the light of our mod- 
ern knowledge of psychology, and par- 
ticularly psychoanalysis. For Maimon- 
ides to have offered this psychological 
reason for a legal principle operative in 
such a large area of the law, he must 
have intuitively sensed the fact that the 
propensity toward suicide is much more 
wide-spread than one might believe at 
first sight. In this, he anticipated by 
some seven hundred years, albeit in rudi- 
mentary fashion, a major achievement 
of psychoanalysis. 

In 1920, some twelve years after ex- 
pressing his scepticism of the “aggres- 
sive instinct” as developed by Alfred 
Adler, Freud'? elaborated his famous 


12 Freud's statements concerning the Death 
Wish can be found in his following works: New 
Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis, p. 147; 
Beyond the Pleasure Principle; “Mourning and 
Melancholia” in Collected Papers, vol. IV, p. 
156 (Hogarth Press, London, 1925). A summary 


theory of the Death Wish or Death In- 
stinct. This instinct, according to Freud, 
is part and parcel of every human being’s 
psychological constitution. It reveals it- 
self generally as destructiveness, in its 
many varied forms, and, in extreme cases, 
in homicide. This Death Instinct is op- 
posed by a Life Instinct, which psycho- 
analysis declared to be an amalgamation 
of what had previously been considered 
to be the two major instincts of man: 
self-preservation and sex. The Death 
Instinct is a sort of “repetition compul- 
sion”, an inherent tendency of life to re- 
vert to its lifeless origin, which is the in- 
organic state, or death. While the Death 
Instinct tries to disintegrate the organ- 
ism in its regression, the Life Instinct 
(called Eros) is that which holds all 
living things together. This theory “en- 
deavors to solve the riddle of life by the 
hypothesis of these two instincts, striv- 
ing with each other from the very be- 
ginning.””13 

Now, because of a variety of reasons, 
this Death Wish, originally felt towards 
others, is usually frustrated and as a re- 
sult is redirected towards the self. At 
times, therefore, this Death Wish when 
it reaches its ultimate expression and is 
redirected towards the self, appears as 
suicide. Suicide, then, is an introjected 
Death Wish. It is “turning against him- 
self a death-wish, which had been direct- 
ed against someone else . . . the uncon- 
scious of all human beings is full enough 
of such death-wishes even against those 
we love’.™* It should be pointed out 


of Freud’s views on this subject may be found 
in an essay by Paul Federn in The Psycho- 
analytic Review, April, 1932, pp. 129-151. 


13 Freud, Beyond the Pleasure Principle. 

14 Freud, “The Psychogenesis of a Case of 
Homosexuality in a Woman” (1920) in Col- 
lected Papers, vol. 11 (Hogarth Press, London, 


1925) . 
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that, in addition to being an introjec- 
tion of a death-wish originally intended 
for another person, suicide is frequently 
an abnormal means of atonement for an 
overwhelming feeling of guilt. In all 
these cases, of course, the reasons for the 
act are generally unknown to the person 
who commits it. 

While it was Freud who suggested the 
drama of the two conflicting instincts, 
and the explanation of suicide as the 
total victory of the Death Instinct over 
Eros, it remained for his disciple, Karl 
Menninger, to develop the plot in this 
drama of conflict and tension. Usually, 
Menninger maintains,'® there is no total 
victory for either the Life or the Death 
Instinct. When the Death Instinct is 
only partially neutralized by the Life 
Instinct, what results is a variety of 
forms of partial or chronic self-destruc- 
tion. A great number of “accidental” 
cases of self-injury and self-mutilation 
are explained by this hypothesis of par- 
tial neutralization of one instinct by the 
other. Frequently, the act of the de- 
struction of the self or part of the self 
is relegated to an outsider, a second per- 
son, as in certain cases of martyrdom 
or polysurgery, which can be traced to 
neurotic sources, 

Thus, modern psychoanalytic theory 
supports Maimonides’ explanation of 
the Halakhic view on self-incrimination, 
an explanation which relies on the uni- 
versatility of the instinct of self-destruc- 
tion. It is interesting to note that in the 
passage quoted above, Maimonides ex- 
tends his psychological rationale for the 
law on self-incrimination to include 
cases involving either capital punish- 


ment or corporal punishment such as 





15 Karl Menninger, Man Against Himself, p. 
82 ff. Compare Maimonides’ “marei nefesh” 
with Menninger, pp. 41-7, on melancholiacs. 
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flogging. One of his chief commentators, 
RaDBaZ,'* writes that it should be ob- 
vious that this explanation can only 
serve for a law involving capital punish- 
ment, but does not apply to confession 
for crimes punishable by flogging. This 
difference between Maimonides, in the 
literal readings of his decision, and 
RaDBaZ, recalls the essential difference 
between Freud's original theory and its 
expansion by Menninger. Evidently, 
Maimonides intuitively grasped a more 
elaborate understanding of the Death 
Wish as manifesting itself also as a focal- 
ized or partial self-destruction, a refine- 
ment which obviously eluded RaDBaz. 

But the Halakhah, if we are to accept 
this psychological valid, 
goes even deeper than either Menninge1 
or Maimonides dared in this respect. 


rationale as 


The psychoanalysts concentrate on sui- 
cide and focal self-destruction, that is, 
physical harm to the body. While they 
do occasionally refer to “moral maso- 
chism”,'*? to the love of suffering which 


comes trom 


rather 
than destruction of the ego, from self- 


self-disparagement 


humiliation rather than self-mutilation, 
the concept is undeveloped and its exact 
nature is undefined. 

Maimonides, too, does not go far 
enough in establishing the psychological 
rationale as the central and sufficient 
theme for the whole Halahic construc- 
tion of the law on self-incrimination. 
Maimonides confines his explanation to 
cases of death and flogging, which he 
codifies in the Laws of Sanhedrin.’ 
But the original Talmudic Law on self- 
incrimination deals not with corporal 


16 On Maimonides, Hil. Sanhedrin, 18, 6. 

17 Eric Fromm, Escape from Freedom, pp. 148, 
149. See also Menninger, op. cit., pp. 219 and 
226. 


18 Maimonides, Sanhedrin, 18, 6. 
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punishment, but with self-incrimination 
per se—what we have referred to above 
as “moral masochism’’— whose only 
effect is the disqualification of the con- 
fessant as a bona fide witness on the 
basis of “rasha” (transgressor). This 
latter law Maimonides mentions, not in 
the Laws of Sanhedrin, where he pre- 
sents the psychological basis for the 
stricture against self-incrimination, but 
in Laws of Testimony (Eiduth) ,)° where 
the decision is mentioned without any 
explanation or reason. Obviously, Mai- 
monides did not feel that the Death 
Wish, while sufficiently widespread to 
warrant its recognition by the Halakhah 
in the forms of suicide and focal self- 
destruction, is operative in cases of con- 
fession which result in no more than 
disqualification of the confessant as a 
witness in any future case. 

Yet, if that reason has validity for the 
one case, it must prove valid for all 
cases of the Halakhah involving self-in- 
crimination. And this is so only if we 
extrapolate, and maintain that the 
Death Wish expresses itself in more 
subtle ways than heretofore realized— 
namely, in the disparagement of the self, 
in sordid public confession, especially of 
the kind that has recently found expres- 
sion in the writings and records of the 
more morbid self-confessed ex-Commun- 
ists. Thus, the sado-masochistic Death 
Instinct operates, not only by destroy- 
ing or injuring the self physically, but 
even by casting aspersions on one’s own 
character and exposing the ego to oppro- 
brium in public. A recent case in point 
is that of the man who staged a great 
show of his confession of guilt as a Com- 
munist, only to turn later and stage an 
even greater show by compounding his 
first confession with a second confession 





19 Maimonides, Eiduth, 12, 2. 


as a liar. There is still some doubt and 
controversy as to whether he is more 
Communist than liar. This much, how- 
ever, is sure—his propensity for public 
confession is not without its deep psy- 
chological motives. The element of ex- 
hibitionism, which was so prominent in 
this case, is to be expected, according 
to Menninger,”° as a natural concommit- 
ant of the masochistic expression of the 
Death Wish in any of its various forms. 
This extreme abuse of the self is to 
“moral masochism” what suicide is to 
physical masochism—the ultimate expres- 
sion of the wish for death. 

It is this broader view of the Death 
Wish and its universality that we must 
recognize in the Halakhah, if its legal 
principle on self-incrimination is to have 
a psychological foundation. The Halak- 
hah recognizes the introjected Death 
Wish as expressing itself on three levels: 
as complete physical self-annihilation, 
when the confession is to a crime pun- 
ishable by death; as partial self-destruc- 
tion, when the confession is to a crime 
punishable by flogging (these two re- 
cognized by Maimonides); and finally, as 
“moral masochism” when the confession 
results in “psul eiduth”’, in the confes- 
sant’s disqualification as a bona fide wit- 
ness, due to his self-assumed status as 
“rasha”. 

The Halakhah, then, is obviously con- 
cerned with protecting the confessant 
from his own aberrations which manifest 
themselves, either as completely fabri- 
cated confessions, or as exaggerations of 
the real facts. It recognizes the fact that, 
in Menninger’s pregnant phrase which 
serves as the title of his book, from 
which we have drawn so copiously in 


20 Menninger, op. cit. p. 67 and Fromm, op. 
cit. p. 148. 
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this essay, we often find “man against 
himself”. While certainly not all, or 
even most criminal confessions are di- 
rectly attributable, in whole or part, to 
the Death Instinct, the Halakhah is sufh- 
ciently concerned with the minority of 
imstances, where such is the case, to dis- 
qualify all criminal confessions and to 
discard confession as a legal instrument. 
[ts function is to ensure the total victory 
of the Life Instinct over its omnipresent 
antagonist. Such are the conclusions to 


be drawn from Maimonides’ interpreta- 
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tion of the Halakhah’s equivalent of the 
Fifth Amendment. 

In summary, therefore, the Constitu- 
tional ruling on self-incrimination con- 
cerns only forced confessions, and its re- 
stricted character is a result of its his- 
torical evolution as a civilized protest 
against the use of torture in extorting 
confessions. The Halakhic ruling, how- 
ever, is much broader and discards con- 
fession in toto, and this because of its 
psychological insight and its concern for 
saving man from his own destructive in- 


clinations. 








THE JEWISH CHILD IN SEARCH 
OF AN IDENTITY 


IRVING SARNOFF 


nly in recent years, and in scant 
O measure, have the insights emerg- 
ing from the science of psychology been 
enlisted to aid in solving some of the 
basic problems involved in the rearing 
of a Jewish child in a non-Jewish so- 
ciety. Notable among such insights is 
the general concept of psychological 
identification. Broadly speaking, identi- 
fication implies the acquisition of char- 
acteristics of others. These character- 
istics may vary from the way in which 
a person walks to the moral values held 
by a social group. The basic processes 
by means of which these characteristics 
are acquired are twofold: first and, most 
widely recognized, there is the process 
of emulation and conscious imitation. 
Here, the individual deliberately at- 
tempts to shape his whole behavior, or 
any aspect of it, along lines represented 
by a model whom he admires or loves. 
Here, also, is derived the notion of 
teaching a person about or offering him 
deliberately and purposefully, a set of 
standards which he is supposed to make 
his own. 
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The author of this paper is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Yale University. Studies 
by Dr. Sarnoff have appeared in the Journal 
of Personality, Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, and in other technical publications. 
He has recently returned from a year's stay 
at University College in London, where he serv- 
ed as a Fulbright Advanced Research Scholar. 


The second basic type of identifica- 
tion is less widely recognized; it is, 
nevertheless, fundamental and very sig- 
nificant for personality formation, This 
type of identification, technically called 
“identification with the aggressor’, re- 
fers to the tendency of people to adopt 
the characteristics of those who threat- 
en them. This sort of identification 
operates unconsciously and is aimed at 
protecting the individual in dealing 
with persons of whom he is afraid. The 
following taken from Anna 
Freud’s book The Ego and the Mechan- 


isms Of Defense,’ is a concrete example 


excerpt, 


of identification with the aggressor: “A 
boy was brought to the attention of the 
well-known child psychologist, August 
Aichhorn. This boy had the habit of 
making faces while in the classroom 
situation. This habit disturbed the boy’s 
teacher, who finally brought him into 
Aichhorn’s ofhce for a_ consultation. 
Observing the two attentively, Aichhorn 
saw that the boy's grimaces were simply 
a caricature of the angry expression of 
the teacher and that, when he had to 
face a scolding by the latter, he tried to 
master his anxiety by involuntarily imi- 
tating him. The boy identified himself 
with the teacher’s anger and copied his 
expression as he spoke, though the imi- 
tation was not recognized. Through his 


1 London, Hogarth Press, 1937 
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grimaces he was assimilating himself to 
or identifying himself with the dreaded 
external object.” (p. 118) 

Thus, we have two types of identifica- 
tion, one rational and motivated by 
love, the other, irrational and motivated 
by fear. Both processes are present in 
everyone’s psychological 
However, 


development. 
personality differ- 
ences, which we will discuss later, de- 
termine the extent to which the process 


of identification with the aggressor is 


certain 


used by any given individual. 


Having explored the processes ol 
identification, it now remains for us to 
spell out the relationship between iden- 


tification and emotional 


functioning. 
This relationship is of the utmost im- 
portance since a person's picture of 
himself is molded by the identifications 
which he acquires. Furthermore, this 
self-picture is the psychological ground- 
work about which the entire personal- 
itv is organized. It is both the core and 
the shell of 


Hence, a person whose identifications 


one’s emotional 


being. 
have led to a positive self-image will 
feel and act quite differently than one 
whose identifications have promoted a 
negative self-image. At base, then, differ- 
ences in identification can and do result 
in differences in emotional health and 
well-being. 

Since identification plays such a de- 
cisive role in personality formation, 
methods of fostering a positive self-pic- 
ture through identifications 
Many 
studies have, in fact, devoted themselves 
to this problem. In this regard, the im- 


pact of formal educational practices as 


positive 


merit our attention. 


research 


well as family relationships have been 
examined. Supplementing these studies, 
it is important to explore the special 
problems of identification which con- 
front children of various sub-cultural 


groups. Such exploration may not only 
illuminate the general process of identi- 
fication but also may bring to light pat- 
terns which might otherwise be over- 
looked. 

With the foregoing and, I hasten to 
add, indispensable, background in mind 
let us look at the factors with which the 
Jewish child of our culture must con- 
tend as he struggles to achieve a positive 
picture of himself. 

In the preceding sentence, I used the 
word “struggle” advisedly because our 
social order tends to make the acquisi- 
tion of a positive self-picture a more dif- 
ficult task for the Jewish child than for 
the non-Jewish children of white parent- 
age. For, in addition to the range of 
interpersonal blocks which a_ child 
might encounter within the confines of 
his family circle, the social realities of 
the American scene present the follow- 
ing obstacles in the Jewish child’s striv- 
ing for self-fulfillment: 

Firstly, there is widespread anti-Semit- 
ism among majority group members. 
This negative attitude varies in intens- 
ity from the crudely destructive outcries 
of the “lunatic fringe” category of big- 
ots to the discreet practice of “gentle- 
men's agreement’ housing restrictions. 
Secondly, Jews are, in every sphere of 
life, ultimately dependent upon the 
good will of majority group members 
who control our social institutions. The 
granting or withholding of gratification 
of such needs as education, work, and 
living quarters is sometimes determined 
by the degree of prejudice motivating 
the particular educator, employer, or 
landlord whose approval the individual 
Jew is obliged to obtain. 

These conditions, then, present spe- 
cial problems of child-rearing to the 
Jewish parent. Specifically, how can 
Jewish parents help their children to 
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attain a positive self-picture which will 
give them emotional security, permit 
them to enjoy life in the midst of dan- 
ger, and protect them from the corrosive 
effects of the prevalent anti-Semitism? 

This question, perhaps not always 
stated in just this way, has been the 
basic point of concern for Jewish par- 
ents and educators throughout the ages. 
While many different concrete solutions 
have been offered in the past, contem- 
pory opinion in psychology presents us 
with two broad alternatives. For the 
purposes of our discussion, we shall 
label these alternatives the Psychoana- 
lytic approach and the Group Dynamics 
approach. We shall review the two ap- 
proaches in terms of their merits and 
limitations. Finally, we shall indicate 
ways in which both orientations may 
be reconciled and integrated to form a 
common set of principles on the basis 
of which the identification needs of 
Jewish children may be approached. 

The Psychoanalytic Approach rests 
on the following assumptions: 


1. Child-rearing techniques which 
lead to psychological health apply to all 
children regardless of the social group 
into which they are born. The fact that 
a child is Jewish does not call for special 
methods. 

2. A personality is formed 
primarily as a result of his interpersonal 
relations with his parents. Other social 
contacts are important but not crucial. 


child's 


Even in his interactions with his par- 
ents, the earliest years of life are the 
most influential ones. 

5. If the 


cepted, he will grow to accept him- 


child is loved and ac- 


self and his parents. Since his par- 
ents are Jewish he will develop a posi- 
tive feeling toward Jewishness as a re- 


sult of toward 


his positive attitude 


them. They need not do anything spe- 
cial along the lines of Jewish orienta- 
tion or education in order to foster his 
feeling. It will grow naturally as a by- 
product of the healthy parent-child rela- 
tionship. 

4. If Jewish parents reject their child 
as a person, no amount of special Jewish 
education will instill in the child a posi- 
tive feeling toward Jewishness. Rejected 
Jewish children tend to hate themselves, 
their parents, and Jews in general. 

5. Anti-Semitism among non-Jews 
may be considered either as manifesta- 
tion of severe personal maladjustment 
or an expression of personal hostility. 
In either case, it is to be regarded as an 
individual problem. If a child is called 
a “dirty Jew” he is to think no more 
about it than if he were called a poor 
sport or a nasty fellow. 

What are the merits of the forego- 
ing assumptions? Aside from a body of 
clinical and anecdotal experiences 
which support the notion that rejected 
children tend to develop negative self- 
pictures, we have some research find- 
ings which may serve as an objective 
basis of evaluation. Several years ago, 
I conducted a study? on the psychology 
of Jewish anti-Semitism. I was then 
interested in testing several hypotheses 
concerning the process of identification 
with the aggressor. It appeared to me 
that being a member of the Jewish 
group made one vulnerable to the pat- 
tern of forces under which this type of 
identification is likely to flourish. It 
happens that the conditions of life in 


2 A more detailed and technical account of 
this study, of which many of my remarks here 
are a verbatim abstract, has been published 
under the title “Identification with the aggres 
sor: some personality correlates of anti-Semit- 
ism among Jews” (Journal of Personality, 1951, 
20, 199-218). 








America tend to foster such a pattern of 
forces, namely: 


l. An who is determined 
to impose his hostility upon a social 


SC apegoat. 


aggressor 


2. A victim who is socially dependent 
upon the aggressor and who thus makes 
a target for the latter’s hostile feelings. 

3. A social which the 
victim cannot completely escape the 


situation in 


influence of the aggressor upon him. 


I devised a Jewish anti-Semitism ques- 
tionnaire in order to get a measure ol 
identification with the aggressor. Sub- 
jects who received a high score on this 
scale were to be regarded as having 
taken, toward their own Jewish group, 
the same anti-Semitic attitudes which 
are expressed by majority groups bigots 
in our society. In other words, a high 
score on the questionnaire was consider- 
ed a sign of identification with the ag- 
gressor. Conversely, a low score was 
viewed as an indication of non-identi- 
fication with the aggressor since it imp- 
plies that these Jewish subjects tend to 
the anti-Semitic 


reject bias ol ma jor- 


ity groups bigots. Therefore, on the 
basis of the distribution of scores on 
the Jewish anti-Semitism questionnaire, 
a group of 100 Jewish college students 
were divided into two approximately 
equal groups: a High group of 45 sub- 
jects and a Low group of 55 subjects. 
Several personality tests were also ad- 
ministered in order to measure the per- 
sonality differences between the two 
groups. 

Our results supported all of the de- 
ductions which we had made on the 
basis of psychoanalytic theory. In terms 
of this Jewish college group and the 
personality measures which we used, 
our results that 


suggest anti-Semitic 


Jews are likely to be insecure, chronic- 
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ally anxious individuals who have been 
severely rejected by their parents. They 
tend to dislike themselves as a consequ- 
ence of having been objects of paternal 
dislike and disapproval. Hatred of 
themselves is accompanied by hatred 
of their parents. Because of feeling 
internally weak and unable to accept 
their parents or themselves, such per- 
sons seem obliged to search for devious 
means of increasing their adequacy and, 
at the same time, fulfilling the urge to 
reject themselves and their parents. The 
prevalent anti-Semitism of our society 
offers a means of actualizing this mo- 
tivational matrix. In becoming anti- 
Semitic, these Jews may be vicariously 
appropriating the power position of the 
majority group chauvinist and simul- 
taneously achieving a vehicle for per- 
petuating the negative images of them- 
selves and their parents. 

Resistance to the assimilation of anti- 
Semitic bias by our Jewish subjects ap- 
pears to be associated with quite a dif 
ferent personality pattern. Subjects who 
do not adopt anti-Jewish attitudes seem 
to be comparatively secure and free ol 
perpetual anxiety. They have generally 
been accepted and gratified by 
This 
them to be, in turn, accepting of their 


their 
parents. experience motivates 
parents and themselves. Since they feel 
basically adequate, they tend to have 
no underlying need to find sources of 
power external to Thus, 
they can stand up to and fight against 
aggressors instead of passively internal- 
izing the aggression directed against 
them. Finally, since they regard them- 
selves and their parents in a positive 
light, they do not require the medium 


themselves. 


of anti-Semitism for damaging them- 
selves or their parents. 

Another finding from this study is 
worthy of mention, namely: there was 
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no correlation between the type of Jew- 
ish education or religious training and 
the degree of Jewish anti-Semitism pre- 
sent in any given student. Thus, some 
of the most anti-Semitic students were 
affliated with orthodox Judaism and 
had received many years of Yeshiva 
training. On the other hand, some of 
the students who were most free of anti- 
Semitism had no affiliation with any 
branch of Judaism and were never ex- 
posed to any formal Jewish education. 

Having reviewed some of the appar- 
ent merits of the psychoanalytic ap- 
proach, let us now examine its short- 
comings. First, this approach tends to dis- 
regard the fact that anti-Semitism is a so- 
cial rather than a purely personal prob- 
lem. Second, it overlooks the fact that 
certain social forces may create emo- 
tional upset in the Jewish child regard- 
less of the degree of personal security 
which he may have developed at home. 
This is startingly apparent when one 
considers the psychologically deteriorat- 
ing effects of extreme expressions of 
institutionalized anti-Semitism. Anyone 
who has read the Diary of Ann Frank,’ 
the Wall* by John Hersey, or other 
chronicles of Nazi rule, will understand 
how the strongest of human personal- 
ities may become warped and twisted 
under the burden of overwhelming op- 
pression. Thirdly, because of the person- 
alized definition of the problem of anti- 
Semitism, there is too much of a tend- 
ency too look inward rather than out- 
ward for solutions to the problem. Too 
much stress is placed ca individual 
psychological change rather than social 
change. Finally, the psychoanalytic ap- 
proach seems to have negative implica- 
tions as concern the perpetuation of 


8 London, Valentine, 1950 
4 London, Hamish House, 1950 


Jewish culture. The emphasis is too 
much on defense against external attack 
rather than on affirmation and develop- 
ment of Jewish values. 

Let us turn now to the Group Dy- 
namics approach and its underlying 
assumptions. These are: 

1. Anti-Semitism is a social rather 
than an individual problem. It concerns 
the power relations between the major- 
ity group and the minority group. Its 
existence is the result and expression of 
socio-economic pressures rather than 
individual emotional disturbance. 

2. The social group is the essential 
basis upon which the individual's secur- 
ity is determined. If he is strongly and 
positively identified with a group he 
will be less vulnerable to negative pres- 
sures which are brought to bear on him 
by members of other groups. 

3. Although it is possible to be iden- 
tified with more than one segment of 
society, it is necessary to be clear on 
the extent and meaningfulness of these 
overlapping identifications. For exam- 
ple, it is possible to be a Jew, an Amer- 
ican, and a Democrat without feeling 
conflicted, Conflict is the product of the 
uncertainty surrounding one’s relation- 
ships to various groups. If a Jewish 
child is not certain of his relationship 
to the Jewish group, he will tend to feel 
upset whenever his Jewishness is chal- 
lenged, resented, or opposed by mem- 
bers of other groups. 

4. Since the degree of certainty of 
one’s relationship to the group is of 
prime importance in maintaining his 
emotional integration, it is necessary to 
imbue Jewish children, as soon as pos- 
sible, with a sense of being Jewish and 
belonging to the Jewish group. It is 


dangerous to postpone this indoctrina- 
tion with the hope that the child will 
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not encounter prejudice or encounte! 
very little of it. A single experience 
with prejudice may be sufficient to crush 
a child who has never acquired a sense 
of belongingness in the Jewish group. 

5. Despite their differences, Jews 
have one thing in common—a common 
fate. In coping with this common des 
tinv it is necessary for us to be interde- 
pendent. Religion is not an issue here, 
nor is cultural background. In dealing 
with common problems, the atheisti 
Jew must cooperate with the Orthodox 
lew. There are vast individual ditter- 
ences in the Jewish group as in any 
other group. [hese differences need not 
obscure the things which we have in 
common—the factors which draw us and 
push us together. The idea of common 
fate is the central idea that must be 
passed on to our children. 

6. If our children recognize the social 
aspects of the problem ol prejudice, they 
will be equipped with two sources ol 
strength: a) They will not take ant 
Semitic attacks as persona! rebufts. They 
will recognize that they are being attack 
ed not as individuals but as members 
of a group. b) They will be able to 
participate with other members of the 


jewish taking 


group in constructive 
steps to overcome attacks from without 
and to strengthen their own group from 
within. 

There is much documentary evidence 
to indicate that the Group Dynamics 
approach offers many valid leads for 
the rearing of Jewish children. Kurt 
Lewin, himself a Jew and in his last 
years a Zionist, was the father of group 
dynamics and gives striking examples 
of the emotional difficulties encountered 
by minority group children who are 
uncertain or unaware of their group 


belongingness. One of the most dramatx 


examples is the following account taken 
from his book, Resolving Social Con- 


flicts:® “A young Negress in one of the 


Northern industrial centers who is 
engaged in housework is encouraged by 
her white teacher to take the civil serv- 
ice examination. She passes at the top 
of the list and is assigned to a public 
swimming pool. Negro patronage of this 
swimming pool has been prohibited; 
nor does the director wish to employ 
Negroes. His objections are overruled 
by the civil service authorities. He em- 
ploys the Negro girl in a lowe capacity 
than she merits—in cleaning work. The 
girl works without complaint. After a 
lew weeks she thinks of swimming in 
the pool herself. Immediately a group 
of white boys approach, treat her none 
to gently, make her stop swimming. The 
shock is so great that she not only quits 
her job but refuses to try for any othe 
job to which she is eligible in the civil 
service. The white teacher from whom 
| got these facts told me that she came 
upon the Negress some time later as an 
elevator girl in a department store. The 
teacher tried to encourage her to apply 
once more for a civil service position, 
but the girl seems to have lost all faith 
and all interest in anything better than 
a subservient place. 

Such a degree of breakdown made me 
suspect that as a child this Negress has 
had particularly friendly relations with 
white children on am equal footing. An 
inquiry showed that she had indeed 
grown up in a group of children with- 
out discrimination between whites and 
Negroes. (pp. 172-3). 

This sort of situation obviously per- 
tains to Jewish children as well as Ne- 


gro children. Under favorable social con- 


New York Harper 1948 
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ditions Jewish children frequently reach 
adolescence and even adulthood before 
encountering the full force of a direct 
anti-Semitic attack. When such children 
are prepared by a conscious identifica- 
tion with the Jewish group, such attacks, 
while always upsetting and often vi- 
cious, are not emotionally catastrophic. 
However, when this kind of psychologi- 
cal preparation is lacking, exposure to 
anti-Semitic attack can be so shocking 
as to cause permanent withdrawal from 
ordinary social relations with non-Jews. 
Moreover, it is possible that a psycho- 
logically unprepared Jewish child may 
be tempted to react in an opposite man- 
ner to this type of frustration. That is, 
the child might try to shun all contacts 
and associations with Jewish persons or 
ideas. In this regard, while many Jews 
have succeeded, to all appearances, in 
“passing” as non-Jews, it is highly un- 
likely that any of them has escaped pay- 
ment of the severe emotional price that 
such deception and _ self-manipulation 
constantly extracts. It is interesting to 
note that, as extremist reactions to our 
frustrating position in society, both self- 
segregation and “passing’’ may be relat- 
ed to deep-lying feelings of self-hatred. 
Specifically, my study of Jewish college 
students to which I have already referr- 
ed, indicated that there is a tendency 
for both the desire to assimilate and 
the excessive glorification of Jewishness 
(Jewish chauvinism) to be correlated 
with the presence of anti-Semitic feel- 
ings. 

Presumably, the clear perception of 
his belongingness to the Jewish group 
would help a child to develop the sort 
of flexible behavior pattern which, in 
spite of ongoing frustrations, permits 
constructive interaction with non-Jews 


without the loss or rejection of basic 
Jewish identity. 

Let us now turn our attention to the 
deficiencies of the Group Dynamics ap- 
proach. The major shortcoming seems 
to be its disregard of the importance of 
psychological influ- 
ence the child as a family member and 


factors that may 


imbue him with unconscious motives 
of self-hatred, regardless of the amount 
or type of Jewish education he receives. 
This objection we have discussed in de- 
tail under the Psychoanalytic approach. 
Secondly, and closely related to this 
fundamental shortcoming, the Group 
Dynamics approach puts a dispropor- 
tionate stress on the use of cognitive or 
intellectual factors in regard to the de- 
velopment and maintenance of a posi- 
tive Jewish identity. Of course, intel- 
lectual understanding of the problems 
which confront us as Jews is of prime 
importance as a cultural experience and 
as a preventative measure in guarding 
us against the emotional harm of anti- 
Semitism. Nevertheless, such an intel- 
lective approach is relatively powerless 
to cope with the difficulties presented 
by Jews who have already been taint- 
ed by the sort of negative self-images 
that are acquired in the process of ir- 
rational identification with the aggres- 
sor. By way of illustration, let us take 
the case of a group of women who were 
being trained, by the American Jewish 
Congress,® in techniques of coping with 
anti-minority remarks which might 
come their way. These women were ex- 
posed to an intensive period of orienta- 
which the 


tion during history and 


6 A full report of this study by Citron, A. F. 
and Harding, J., has been published under the 


title: “An experiment in training volunteers to 
answer anti-minority remarks.” (Journal of Ab- 


normal and Social Psychology, 1950, 45, 310-328) . 
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causes of inter-group conflicts were re- 
viewed. They were taught what sort of 
responses seemed to be appropriate in 
dealing with bigoted statements which 
they might overhear or which, in fact, 
might be directed against them. They 
were given the reasons for the selection 
of the retorts which they were asked to 
learn. In general, they were to invoke 
the American creed of fair play. Finally, 
they were shown many actual demon- 
strations of the proper response. 

After the training sessions, the women 
were asked to go through a sort of dress 
rehearsal. This involved participation, 
as a victim, in a simulated “real-life” 
situation in which professional actors 
would play the roles of prejudiced ma- 
jority group members. This role play- 
ing situation was to be a test of the 
effectiveness of the training. When this 
final test was run off, many of the wom- 
en proved to be total failures, much to 
the chagrin of the research staff. In fact, 
when faced with an actual anti-Semitic 
remark, even under “make-believe” con- 
ditions, many of the trainees not only 
failed to give the appropriate learned 
response but also failed to respond in 
a manner at all. In short, many of the 
women were completely blocked, speech- 
less, and paralyzed. All of the weeks of 
painful intellectual preparation seemed 
to dissolve into nothingness before the 
inner explosion set off by the emotion- 
ally charged situation. It was apparent 
that, for these women, the real core of 
the issue, the emotional implications, 
had been entirely untouched by the type 
of training they had. It is entirely pos- 
sible, for example, that these women 
possessed unconscious anti-Semitic at- 
titudes. If so, when confronted by ex- 
ternal anti-Semitic attack they would 
be inclined to feel unconscious agree- 


ment with the attacker. Obviously,such 
underlying, implicit agreement would 
inhibit, if not totally vitiate, their will 
to counterattack. 

A final objection to the Group Dy- 
namics approach is that, aside from in- 
voking the concept of a common fate 
for all Jews throughout the world, it 
fails to specify what other peculiarly 
Jewish values should be taught and 
under what conditions. 

Having reviewed the pros and cons 
of the Psychoanalytic and Group Dy- 
namics approaches to the development 
of a positive Jewish identity, we now 
come to the most difficult part of our 
discussion, the summing up. 

As is often the case in deciding be- 
tween extreme alternatives, the most 
appropriate techniques for fostering a 
positive self-image in the Jewish child 
seem to require an integration of both 
approaches. Thus, while the growing 
child is subject to the presures of family 
life, he is also a member of the broader 
society and subject to its pressures. 
Ihus, also, the child rejected within the 
family circle may find acceptance out- 
side while another child, loved and 
revered by his parents, may be victimiz- 
ed by the onslaughts of a hostile environ- 
ment. Many combinations are possible, 
the life outside the home either rein- 
forcing or counterbalancing the emo- 
tional atmosphere within the home. 
Nevertheless, the optimal development 
of a positive self-picure as a Jew seems 
to rest on the following principles: 

1. The Jewish child is both a child 
and a Jew. This implies that he will be 
influenced by the way he is treated by 
his parents as well as by the manner in 
which he is oriented toward other Jews. 
Therefore, two propositions present 
themselves for serious consideration: 
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a. The Jewish child needs love and 
acceptance as a human being. If he feels 
loved and accepted as a person he will 
develop inner security and a favorable 
picture of himself. 

b. The Jewish child needs help in 
recognizing his relationship to other 
Jews. By being certain of his group be- 
longingness he will be able to see how 
his interests dovetail with the group as 
a whole. Moreover, he will be more 
receptive of any educational procedures 
which are directed toward deepening 
his sense of affiliation with fellow Jews. 

It is relatively easy to give advice con- 
cerning methods of implementing the 
first proposition involving love and ac- 
ceptance, All one has to do, of course, 
is truly love and accept one’s children. 
When I say—‘‘all one has to do’—I am 
obviously being facetious since genuine, 
unconditional love and acceptance of 
children by their parents seems, at least 
to this clinically jaundiced eye, far from 
commonplace. However, difficulties in- 
volved in attaining such parental res- 
ponses in no way minimize their import- 
ance. 

As to the second proposition concern- 
ing group belongingness, unequivocal 
advice becomes considerably more dilf- 
ficult. The fact is that the goal of group 
identity appears to be attainable via a 
variety of different educational means. 
Furthermore, the choice of the specific 
educational introduction to the com- 
mon Jewish heritage seems to rest on 
the particular set of values espoused by 
the child’s parents. Therefore, it seems 
entirely possible to achieve a sense ol 
positive identity with other Jews 
through the following diverse media: 
Religion, Zionism, Language, or the 


Arts. Indeed, even bagel and lox seem 


to be potent agents of Jewish group 
cohesion. 

However, regardless of what educa- 
tional device is employed by the parents, 
it is important for them to avoid hy- 
pocrisy at all costs. That is, if a child 
is required to pursue educational tasks 
which his parents do not sincerely value 
for their own lives, it is possible that 
the child, upon perceiving this discrep- 
ancy, will inwardly repudiate the par- 
ticular enterprise. To support this no- 
tion we have much anecdotal data, for 
example, about children who emotion- 
ally rejected cheder because their par- 
ents never atended the synagogue and 
made no serious attempt to live their 
own lives in accordance with the tradi- 
tions which they hoped the children 
would follow. 

Before concluding this paper, I feel 
impelled to insert a note of caution 
concerning the limitations of any psy- 
chological approach in producing the 
best of possible self-pictures for Jewish 
children in our society. Because of our 
minority group status, because of the 
harsh realities inherent in our social 
relationships with majority-group mem- 
bers, we cannot hope to rear our chil- 
dren in such a way as to prevent com- 
pletely the occurence of self-negating 
experiences. Even the city of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, regarded by its minority- 
group citizens as a midwestern oasis of 
sweetness and light, is characterized by 
the ghettoization of Jewish social life. 
The pressures of majority-group values 
are so encroaching that even the most 
loved and Jewish-identified of our chil- 
dren are put on the defensive. Thus, 
their two hours of Sunday school contact 


with Jewish values and other Jewish 


children seems hardly equal to cope 
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with the cultural blitzkrieg of the Christ- 
mas season. 

Naturally, the same general picture is 
true of Jewish life throughout America. 
In the larger cities, notably New York, 
it still seems possible to become so im- 
mersed in Jewish life with Jewish people 
that majority-group pressures appeai 
more obscure and less damaging. Never- 
theless, the very fact that New York is 
such a cultural anomaly tends to under- 
score the signficance of the general 
problem. 

If we accept the foregoing analysis 
as valid, we are obliged to conclude 


that a completely self-respecting life as 
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a Jew is now possible only in Israel. 
While we have no scientifically validat- 
ed evidence to support this hypothesis, 
our impressions tend to bear it out. 
Still, for a variety of historical, cultural, 
and economic reasons it is unlikely that 
most of us will voluntarily settle in 
Israel, even if its emotional advantages 
for Jewish children are proven to be 
true. Because of this, we must do our 
best with an admittedly dificult and 
complex problem of child-rearing. 
lo this end, it is hoped that the young 
science of psychology will continue to 


make helpful contributions. 
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BEN HALPERN 


ayim Hazaz is a major Hebrew 
H writer of our time. To say that, 
in any but a Hebrew journal, is faint 
praise indeed. The picture the world 
has of major Hebrew writers is vague 
as to detail, but quite distinct as to 
flavor. literature is 
said to be in renaissance; and we all 
know what the great writers of a na- 


Modern Hebrew 


tional literature in renaissance are like. 
They make what we call historic con- 
tributions. They convert a vernacular 
into an instrument of literary culture, 
or (in this case) they resuscitate an an- 
cient, liturgical tongue for the broad 
uses of secular creation. They plunge 
a traditional culture into the Sturm und 
Drang of conflict with rival values, with 
forgotten classical antiquities or with 
a foreign modernism. Authentic, valid 
literary creations bloom like flowers, in 
contrasting sweetness, from a compost 
heap of such historic contributions. So, 
when one hears of a major Hebrew 
literary figure, the automatic reaction is 
the same skepticism with which we used 
to conduct the search for the great Amer- 
ican novel. 

Though I intend to praise Hazaz, not 
to bury him, I cannot deny that he has 


Ben Halpern is an editor of the Jewish 
Frontier. He is a frequent translator of modern 
Hebrew literature. His most recent translation 
is the novel by Hayim Hazaz, Mori Sa’id. 


all these qualities. He is so plainly do- 
ing the kind of thing that a major writer 
does in a national literary renaissance, 
that it may obscure other sides of his 
writing which really concern him most. 

The modern Hebrew writer has thou- 
sands of years of accumulated tomes to 
rummage through for rare and striking 
archaisms with which he can neologize. 
Hazaz plays this game in a kind of in- 
toxication of ironical delight. One of 
the chief vehicles of symbolic wit in his 
novels of Yemenite life (where this is 
quite in tune with the communal style) 
are the traditional rabbinic methods for 
explicating multiple meanings in texts: 
textual analogies, allegoristic parables, 
anagrams, word substitutions based on 
the numerical values given to the alpha- 
bet, and 


symbolistic interpretations 


keyed to the imagery of Jewish mysti- 
cism. 

Hazaz uses these devices with calcula- 
tion, often for ironical effects, but he is 
sometimes so possessed by his own man- 
nerisms that he willingly lets them take 
control of situations. In his book, Mori 
Sa’id,’ he introduces, for comic relief, a 


1 The book, Hayoshevet Baganim, literally: 
She That Dwelleth in the Gardens, has been re- 
cently published under the title of Mori Sa’id. 
Of course, though perhaps regrettably, we have 


had to cut passages like the above in transla- 
tion. 
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character who has the habit of speaking 
in abbreviations, one of the features ol 


the telegraphic Talmudic style. ‘The 


parody is hilarious 


enough—in tact 
Hazaz enjoys it so much that he lets it 
stop the show. Page alter page, ove! 


several consecutive Hazaz 


keeps the act on stage for encores. It is 


chapters, 


amusing gibberish—and perhaps there 1s 
something to be said for not taking 
such a tight attitude to a novel that 
one can’t occasionally treat it like vaude 
ville. 

In addition to literary sources, Hazaz’s 
linguistic research covers the whole jum- 
ble of dialects, accents, and folk rhythms 
that compose the stewpot of modern 
Hebrew as a vernacular in formation. 
When he began to write his Yemenite 
stories, he decided on a characteristic de- 


ception of the public. His own name 
was already acknowledged by the critics 
as that of a master, so he invented the 
name of a Yemenite author for his 
story to go under. To one reading that 
novel today, the individual stamp ol 
Hazaz is unmistakable in its style. Yet 
in the years he spent living in old Je- 
rusalem among Yemenites, Hazaz so ab- 
sorbed the rhythms and phrasing olf 
their speech that the new writer was 
acclaimed as the first Yemenite 
voice in modern Hebrew letters. But 
alter 


great 


having revealed himself as the 


author of Mori Sa’id, Hazaz went on to 


write his 


monumental four volume 


Ya’ish, the life story of a primitive artist 
of the spirit (or as Max Weber would 
put it, a religious virtuoso) in Yemen 
itself, the remote sealed-off South Ara- 


bian country where Hazaz had never 


lived except in imagination, Israeli 


Yemenites, even those still skeptical 


after the first novel, all acclaim the un- 


canny accuracy with which he has 
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evoked the spirit and recreated the very 
flesh of life, manners, and expression in 
their old country. 

So, too, Hazaz has stylized the broken 
Hebrew of all the immigrant Jewish 
communities (Russian, Polish, German, 
Persian, Turkish, Kurd, etc.) in Israel 
today. He has invented Hebrew equiv- 
alents to convey the very tang of folk 
Yiddish, whether spoken in Russia and 
Ukraine of the Czars or of the Bolshe- 
viks (his own native grounds), in refu- 
gee groups in Constantinople or Paris 

or in the ghettos of Germany hundreds 
of years ago. He has even attempted a 
barbaric Bedouin Hebrew, in the narra- 
tive style of Jethro the Midianite’s day, 
whose literary remains only an imagina- 
tion as daring as Hazaz’s own would try 
to trace in the Bible. 


The nationalisti object of such a 


free-ranging, all-comprehending round- 
up of the far-flung variants of Hebrew 
language, culture, folkways, and historic 
experience is obvious. Hazaz is out to 


collect, preserve, if 


necessary recon- 


struct, and, always, rework the whole 
gamut of a cultural experience, dispersed 
In time and space beyond any the world 
has known, and represented, moreover, 
in its extant documents only so far as 
a “normative” selection has not sup- 
pressed extra-canonical or heretical ele- 
ments. Like Ben Gurion in the sphere 
of politics, Hazaz is bent on forcing the 
Jews, out of their vast divergence from 
having lived centuries and continents 
apart, to meet within a single frame of 
culture. The catholicity of this writer 


knows no bounds to its tolerance; but, 
too, his rigor recognizes no extenuation 
in its insistence that there be a frame, 
and a meeting within the frame. 

He, himself, moreover, grows out of 
the very 


heart of our contemporary 





crisis—he knows no certainties in the 
world of values. Hazaz, the writer, is 
always there, at the unspoken focus ol 
perception, in every tale of his. His ac- 
cent varies—sometimes (in a Yemenite 
story) he sees and speaks as a Yemenite, 
sometimes as a European (in a story of 
Europe); but he who lets himself be 
felt as the medium of each narration is 
always essentially the same: a doubter, 
but of the new as well as the old, a de- 
tached, though nostalgic and almost en- 
vious admirer, not only of the old but 
of the new. Truly, there is enough here 
to make for Sturm und Drang; and ap- 
parently very little to support that har- 
mony and unity of vision that we look 
for in mature and authentic creations. 
But the truth is Hazaz is not really 
a man of a myriad of themes; he is a 
man with a single theme. He is not 
essentially a writer whose great prob- 
lem is one of style or language, nor basic- 
ally an author with a social, historical 
mission. His problem is a true philoso- 
phical problem: it is the problem of 
human freedom and human bondage. 
The cultural thread that links every- 
thing together in Hazaz’s panorama ol 
Jewish experience is the Jewish myth ol 
Exile and Redemption. This is the char- 
acteristically Jewish myth, the one ele- 
ment in Jewish culture which, though 
truly universal in significance, has not 
been universally appropriated and uni- 
versally denaturalized: for no other 
people has had the Jewish history of per- 
petual exile. And all real Jews, what- 
ever else they may have experienced, 
have lived the life of Exile and dreamed 
of Redemption. This, then, is the true 
philosophic center of all Jewish national 
culture—and since that is so, the na- 
tional culture of the Jews lies close to 


the center of all human culture. This 
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problem Hazaz views, moreover, from 
the philosophic center of modern experi- 
ence: the author whom we feel behind 
the tales is always one too free to feel 
free in the bondage of ancient, hallowed 
traditions, and free enough to dread 
the arbitrary bonds of undirected free- 
dom. Thus his tales, formed from the 
materials of the specifically Jewish myth, 
intimate meanings that any reader with 
an ear for philosophical literature will 
transpose into his own terms, so far as 
his culture concerns itself with man and 
his destiny on earth. 

Hazaz, however, is entirely a writer: 
no more than a writer, perhaps, but 
quite stringently no less. He can be 
misled by the charms of authorship, he 
can dally with tricks of style and puzzles 
of characterization; but never can he 
bend a character, a situation, or a phrase 
to make a point in argument. The myth 
in which he lives and creates is a philoso- 
phic myth. Its theme is a problem that 
seeks an answer. But Hazaz can give 
that answer only through living it in 
his characters, his situations, or his style. 
Hence he is absolutely inconsistent—and 
absolutely organic. What he says in one 
character and in one situation, he flatly 
—or roundly, as the case may be—contra- 
dicts in another. He does not see the 
problem of human freedom and bond- 
age in fixed dimensions, unambiguously, 
discounting perspective; what he sees, 
he sees from within this problem, it is 
his perspective, and he determines it by 
the reflections, necessarily distorted, 
which it casts back out of the diverse 
characters and situations of his myth. 

This has caused a certain amount of 
confusion in Israel. All his major works 
have called forth a small effervescence 
of commentary, seeking to determine the 


point Hazaz was trying to make, whom, 


rf 
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in particular, he was taking to task, and 
what exactly he was praising. 

His story “The Sermon’” is a classi 
expression of the most typical contem- 


porary Israeli 


attitude to the whole 
puzzle of Jewish Exile and Redemption. 
It is a Zionist tract, so trenchant and 
vet so subtle in its attack, that in the 
very act ol rejecting the whole Jewish 
history of bondage and submission, it 
conveys the Zionist awe of the past, and 
its self-doubt and confusion in a state 
of being redeemed. Nevertheless, the 
whole balance of this tale weighs heavily 
toward a herce rejection of the eerie, 
horrible, clinging, enervating incubus ol 
the web ol bondage. lt is a passionate 
cry for freedom, for its ruthlessly cleay 
ine blade, a cry to be like the Gentiles. 

But Hazaz in a parallel story, “The 
Barrel of Mud,” puts quite a different 
sermon into the mouth of a fervent Zion- 
ist. “Exile,” he says, “is as noble on the 
one side as it is humble on the other. 
It is slavery—but it is true freedom, it is 
defeat and it is heroism, the authenti 
heroism of truly free men, the cham 


pions olf the world’s own war—and what 


people among the Gentiles could do as 
we have done or dare as we have dared? 
Those Gentiles are plebeians, the pro- 
vincials of history, who never lett home 
and sit in their chimney corner’’—hoard- 
ing their small stores of loot. Narrow- 
minded and dull, what is their power? 
“Their strength is the strength of cap- 
tains and corporals. The whole of thei 
history is sheer provincialism from be- 
ginning toend ...a history of corporals, 


hard-fisted and strong-armed, curling 


their mustaches and flaunting thei 


swords, adding one stupid and shame- 


ful feat to another.” Science, politics, 


* An English translation ‘appears in the current 


issue of Partisan Review. 
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religion, art—all the doing of that same 
corporal, in his brawling, lusting, re- 
sounding vulgarity! 
What, then, do the Gentiles need? 
“Exile they need, not revolutions and 
Internationals and Leagues of Nations, 
but Exile to cleanse them and purify 
them and teach them wisdom, to know 
what ts this world and what is man, and 
the life of man, what is love of man 
and what is mercy, what is truth, and 
justice, and righteousness...” And 
from here, Moroschka, the 


Russian few and 


speaker, a 
Palestinian settler, 
specifies his prescription in delighted de- 
tail for each people among the Gentiles: 
Russia to be dispersed so that they bea 
their punishment in loving submission, 
forming circles of pietists to read the 
Gorki, Mavyakovski, 
Marx and Lenin; Germany to be de- 


holy writings ol 


stroyed, its people subjugated and ex- 
iled, to prove themselves truly the de 
votees ol philosophy; | ngland to see all 
its towers and palaces levelled, its lords 
become money-lenders and its duchesses 


market vendors Then will they be 


lords of the Blessed God and gentlemen 


olf Heaven, with their Bible in thei 


right hand, Shakespeare in the left, and 


the kingdom of Britain in their hearts: 


ready and waiting for tomorrow's Re- 
demption.” And, above all, the Roman 
Catholic Church, with its popes and pre- 
lates! 

“But their work,” he concludes, “‘is 
being done for them by others . 

Hazaz does not spare the new State 
of Israel this very criticism of the sov- 
ereign and undominated by the superior 
standards of Exile. In his story “Canopy 
and Wedding Ring’,*® one of the rare 


ones where Hazaz ts all awe and tender- 


%An English translation appeared in the Jew 
ish Frontier, October, 1949 
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ness, without his usual sardonic bite, he 
evokes in a chance line, a phrase, or, 
rather, in a mere suggestion the full feel- 
ing of that tale of the Hassidic rabbi, 
who on being told that Messiah had 
come and redeemed the world, calmly 
looked out the window and said, “It 
does not look redeemed.” Israel, tri- 
umphantly proclaimed a free and sov- 
ereign state—but in a world where six 
million of its brethren had just been 
Slaughtered—did not look redeemed. 
“For even though Israel had become a 
State, the order of the universe was not 
changed, and whoever was poor remained 
poor, and whoever was hungry remained 
hungry, and whoever shed tears in pri- 
vate continued to shed them, and the 
many poor in Israel still had no one to 
lean on but the mercy of Heaven alone.” 
So, too, in his four volume novel Ya’ish, 
the hero for whom the books are named 
is a visionary in his native Yemen, an 
artist of dreams and dance, a seer for 
whom the gates of Heaven stood open. 
The story ends with his flight from bond- 
age in Yemen to freedom in Israel— 
and there, it concludes, “the gates ol 
Heaven were locked against him.” 

Hazaz has two works in which the 
theme of bondage and freedom, Exile 
and Redemption, not only inheres in 
the general setting, but forms the ex- 
plicit core and argument of the action. 
The first, his drama “The End of Days,” 
deals with a subject that has been a 
favorite one of the Hebrew literary 
renaissance, particularly in its culminat- 
ing, Zionist phase. That subject is the 
upheaval in late mediaeval Jewry caused 
by the Messianic movements of that 
time. Driven by their fierce and impa- 
tient passion for redemption, the de- 
votees of the false Messiahs did not stop 
short of antinomian rebellion and social 


nihilism. But in “The End of Days” the 
sharper edge of Hazaz’s blade of irony 
is turned against the settled, sober, mod- 
erate ones. He sums up their condemna- 
tion in a merciless characterization: 
when all others should have left Ger- 
many and been redeemed, this vermin 
would wish to remain in exile, the last 
Jews, to grow fat on the rich pickings 
left behind by their erstwhile competi- 
tors. 

But if, in contrast, the rebellious 
rabble and the ecstatic leader of the 
Messianists appear as pure as flame, they 
achieve no more in the end than a liber- 
ation through sheer destruction: they 
burn down their own village. And 
against these enthusiasts of the word of 
God, there stands one who emerges as 
the noblest character in the play; he, too, 
a man of God, the rabbi of the village, 
the Jew of the exile in his ideal form, 
who anathematizes the Jews who would 
force redemption before God’s own time. 

Mor Said, Hazaz’s first Yemenite 
novel, is also directly and primarily con- 
cerned with the Messiah. Hazaz’s fas- 
cination with the Yemenites can be ex- 
plained by many reasons, but one rea- 
son stands out most clearly. The Yeme- 
nites, isolated for so many centuries in 
their remote and primitive corner of 
Arabia, maintained the simplest, de- 
voutest piety of all Jews. They culti- 
vated the mystical dream of the Messiah 
with the most direct and literal faith, 
so that to the last generations, false Mes- 
siahs appeared among them. When the 
tidings came that Jews were returning 
once more to Zion, they joined the 
stream with the most ardent, trusting 
hearts of all. In their lives, bondage was 
most cruel and the dream of redemption 


most vivid, closer than anywhere else 
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to being real, so close that they were al- 
ways prepared to think it real. 

Mori Sa’id, the hero of Hazaz’s novel, 
is an old visionary in the Yemenite com- 
munity in Jerusalem, a man so given to 
visions that (the comic backlash which 
Hazaz can rarely do without!) he makes 
his living by interpreting dreams. But 
the whole substance of his life is his 
own dreams, all of them signs and mes- 
sages of the imminent advent of the Mes- 
siah. He makes himself responsible fon 
the very day and hour when Messiah 
must appear. As the story matures, Mori 
Sa’id is driven farther and farther, to 
the point of insanity (or as the author 
also suggests, to the point of ultimate 
sobriety!), in his grasp of what this re 
sponsibility entails. He realizes that to 
be responsible for the Messiah, to bring 
about redemption, requires that men 
should make sacrifices. They must make, 
indeed, the ultimate sacrifice. Not thei 
goods, not even their lives or their son’s 
lives. Those who would be responsible 
for the redemption must be prepared 


for an even greater trial than Abra- 


ham’s: they must be ready to lay down 
their claim to Eternal Life. This is the 
price the Messiah requires for his com- 
ing. And so Mori Sa’id goes out on his 
unearthly mission, begging the Yemen- 
ite Jews in Jerusalem to yield him thei 
portions in Kingdom Come, so that Mes- 
siah may appear. 

The vision is tragic, and leads the 
hero to a tragic end. Mori Sa’‘id fails, of 
course, and in his despair he goes to die 
at the Wailing Wall among the other 
beggars, those who seek alms Jews know 


how to give, “the charity that saveth 


from Death.” 

The vision of Hazaz, in this story of 
Mori Sa’id’s tortured dream of the Mes- 
siah, merely poses a question for which 
he suggests no answer. The author, who 
stands so ruthless and detached behind 
the tale, is silent at the close. We, too, 
see the riddle of bondage and freedom, 
and the tragic price of each, pantomimed 
on the stage of our contemporary his- 
tory. But some of us, not so wise as 
Hazaz, have answers, and the rest of us 


are plagued with them. 





everal months after his conversion 
S to Lutheranism, in June 1825, 
the poet Heinrich Heine wrote to a 
friend: “Is it not foolish: hardly am I 
baptized, when I am decried as a Jew?” 
Had he been born a hundred years 
earlier, he would, in all likelihood, have 
slipped quietly into the main stream ol 
a Christian world that made no distinc- 
tion as to race or nationality amongst 
people who had accepted the tenets of 
Christendom. Towards the end of the 
I8th century, even a professing Jew like 
Moses Mendelsohn was welcomed into 
the ranks of the intelligentsia. For this 
was the era of humanism and univers- 
alism highlighted by Kant, Lessing, 
Wieland, and their counterparts in 
England, France, and other countries. 
Lessing and Mendelssohn were close 
friends. The poet Wieland strongly 
doubted the possibility of German na- 
tionhood, and even dreaded the idea of 
a united German nation, as such a na- 
tion would eradicate liberty and intel 
lectual life in Germany. To the philo- 
sopher Kant, Germany appeared as “das 
Land der Weltbiirger,”’ the country ol 
cosmopolitans, whose task it was “to 


gather the good of all nations and to 











[his vear marks the centennial of the death 
of Heine. Alfred Werner was last represented 


in the pages of Judaism by an essay entitled 


“Altneuland”, which appeared in the Spring, 


1954 issue 


harmonize it, and to accept all of them 
equally, willingly.” 

At the time of Heine’s birth (1797) 
anti-Semitism—to use a term that would 
have been almost meaningless then, and 
was not to be coined betore the 1870's— 
was on the wane. But the 19th century 
was to be the age of an aggressive na- 
tionalism. By the time Heine had enroll- 
ed as a student at the University of 
Bonn, both “high” and “low” anti- 
Semitism were in full bloom among 
the cultural vanguard of Europe—the 
Germans. In 1819, a Hartwig Hundt, 
in his Judenspiegel, advocated that Jew- 
ish men should be castrated, Jewish 
women placed in houses of prostitution, 
and Jewish children sold to planters in 
the West Indies to take the place of col- 
ored slaves. University professors, in a 
frenzy of Teutonic enthusiasm, voiced 
opinions foreshadowing the ruthless 
Judaephobia of Rosenberg and Streich- 
er. In 1819 pogroms erupted throughout 
Franconia. Ten years later, synagogues, 
Jewish-owned shops and homes were 
raided by mobs in the enlightened and 
liberal city of Hamburg, where Heine's 
uncle, the famous banker Salomon 
Heine resided. 

It is not likely that Heine would have 
ever been stirred by Jewish nationalist 


feelings, had it not been for the outside 


world that forced upon him the con- 


cept of the “nie abzuwaschende Jude,” 
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the Jew that cannot be washed off by 
baptismal water. Even if religion had 
played amore important role in the 
Heine household at Diisseldorf, it is un- 
likely that an individual as skeptical as 
Heine would have accepted Judaism 
without questioning. Had not German 
nationalism, in the process of shedding 
its link with the humanism of old, in- 


troduced a “racialism’”’ that 


ignored 
baptismal certificates, Heine might have 
lingered in its camp a little longer than 
he actually did. But his searching and 
critical mind would inevitably have re- 
jected the narrowness and bigotry of the 
Teutonic world. Any kind of national- 
ism was as repugnant to Heine as it was 
to his fellow-expatriate and rival, the 
writer Ludwig Boerne, who had phras- 
ed the unforgettable statement: “Jch 
hasse jede Gesselschaft, die kleiner ist 
als die menschliche.” 

But Heine, unlike the stern and dog- 
matic Boerne, could be impressed by 
non-rational factors. As a student, he 
succumbed to the lure of the German 
surschenschalten, seduced by their flam- 
boyant talk of an ideal “Holy German 
Empire” to replace the weak and dis- 
united post-Napoleonic Germany. He 
joined a fraternity, got mixed up in its 
jingoistic activities, and seriously sub- 
scribed, as some of his early poems in- 
dicate, to the ardent nationalism that in- 
flamed German academic youth. But 
disillusionment soon came to the son 
of Samson Heine when he realized that 
the Burschenschaften were basically re- 
actionary and anti-Jewish, and that his 
own interest in German culture was 
shared by the merest handful. At Goet- 
tingen, for instance, he was one of nine 
students attending the lectures on Old 
German: “There are only nine who 


care about the language, the mind, and 


the spirit of their forefathers!” His earli- 
er enthusiasm for everything German, 
for the pageantry of the Middle Ages, 
with its poetry and folklore, turned to 
disgust which found its expression in 
(April 1822) 
to a friend, Christian Sethe: “Everything 


a strongly worded lette1 


German is odious to me, and unfortun- 
ately you are a German. Everything 
German affects me like an emetic. The 
German language rends my ears. At 
times my Own poems nauseate me, when 
I see they are written in German.” And 
he adds, in French, a wild attack on the 
Germans, “une vace st ennuyante et 
malicieuse’, expressing the wish—not a 
serious one—to go to Arabia in order to 
compose Arabic poetry. 

The break with German nationalism 
left him, temporarily, without a cause— 
him, who always needed a cause to 
champion (though never whole-heart- 
edly, and never for long). But after a 
Kultur und 


Wissenschaft des Judentums, that had 


while, in the Verein fii 
recently been formed in Berlin by a 
band of young intellectuals, Heine, the 
secular Jew, believed he had found ex- 
actly what he wanted. 

By the time he became a member, in 
August 1822, the poet already had fin- 
ished his play in blank verse, Almansor, 
not one of his outstanding works, but 
one of considerable biographical inter- 
est, as it reveals, under thin disguise, 
sympathy with his fellow-Jews and fury 
with their oppressors. For Almansor, the 
brave young Moorish prince who with 
his girl in his arms, leaps to his death 


to avoid surrender to the 


Spanish 
knights—this Almansor is Heine as he 
liked to imagine himself. As for the 
cruel Spaniards, they obviously repre- 
sent the German nation. 


if Spaniards and Moors used swords 
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in the fifteenth century, many of the 
battles in the last century were fought 
with pen and ink, and the Verein, in- 
deed, used up a great deal of both. 
Heine's role in the Verein has been ex- 
aggerated by some of his biographers. 
Since he left Berlin in May 1823, his 
active participation was limited to a 
period of less than ten months; it is 
true that for many years thereafter he 
continued to correspond with fellow- 
members, although the Verein had dis- 
integrated in 1824. The poet himself, 
however, did profit greatly from his con- 
tacts with such scholarly men as Ludwig 
Marcus and Leopold Zunz, and several 
important poems, as well as The Rabbi 
of Bacherach would not have been writ- 
ten but for Heine’s experiences as a 
member of the Verein. 

The purpose of this learned society, 
as Heine later put it, retrospectively, 
was “none other than the adjustment 
of historic Judaism to modern science” 
(in his necrology of Ludwig Marcus, 
1844). Heine did not, as Louis Unter- 
meyer claims, contribute to the society's 
journal, Zeitschrift fiir die Wissenschaft 
des Judentums. But for a short time, he 
was its recording secretary, and taught 
Jewish history three hours weekly to 
boys at the school established by the 
Verein. 

The only major work Heine finished 
in the Verein period was an essay, 
Ueber Polen, the fruit of a* journey he 
made through Posen, a part of Poland 
annexed by Prussia. About one-tenth 
of the essay deals with the local Jews. 
Reared among Jews who in dress, 
speech and thinking could in no way 
be distinguished from their Gentile 
neighbors, and still in his mid-twenties, 
young Heine, in his essay, reveals un- 
usual, shrewd objectivity. 


“The social position of the Jews in 
Poland is somewhere between the peas- 
ant and the nobleman. They compose 
more than a quarter of the population 
and are engaged in all the trades and, 
therefore, entitled to be called the third 
estate of Poland In the part of 
Poland that now belongs to Prussia, no 
Jew can obtain employment by the state, 
unless he permits himself to be baptized; 
in the Russian part of Poland, on the 
contrary, the Jews are admitted to all 
public offices because that is deemed ex- 
pedient It would be desirable for 
our government to try to inspire the 
Jews of the Grand Duchy [1.e. Posen] 
with more love for agriculture, as there 
are said to be few Jewish farmers. There 
are many of them in Russian Poland. 
The Polish Jew is supposed to have ac- 
quired his dislike for the plough while 
witnessing the wretched state of the 
serfs. As soon as the humiliating status 
of the peasant will have been abolished, 
the Jew also will reach for the plough 
With very few exceptions all the taverns 
in Poland are in the hands of the Jews, 
and their many liquor distilleries do 
much harm to the country, as_ they 
tempt peasants to debauchery. But the 
drinking of alcohol is necessary to the 
peasant’s happiness Every nobleman 
has a Jew in the village or in the town 
whom he calls ‘Faktor’ and who handles 
all his commissions, does his buying and 
selling, provides him with information 
and so on. A peculiar institution, fully 
demonstrating the indolence of the Po- 
lish nobleman The exterior of the 
Polish Jew is horrible. I shudder when 
I recall the impression I had when, for 
the first time I saw (behind Meseritz) 
a Polish village, chiefly inhabited by 
Jews Yet this aversion soon gave way 


to pity when I observed more closely the 
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state of these people and noticed their 
sheds, which look like pigsties, where 
they live, pray, bargain and suffer. ‘I heir 
language is a German mixed with Heb- 
rew and modelled after the Polish. In 
previous times they had fled persecution 
in Germany because in religious matters 
Poland has always distinguished herself 
by her tolerance The Jews were the 
first to bring craftsmanship and trade 
to Poland and were favored by Casimir, 
the Great, with important privileges. 
They seem to have been nearer to the 
nobility than to the peasantry; for ac- 
cording to an old law a Jew, by the 
mere fact of conversion to Christianity, 
was raised to the nobility. I do not know 
if and why this law has fallen into obli- 
vion. In these early days, however, the 
Jews were certainly much superior in 
culture and mental equipment to the 
noblemen who were skilled only in the 
art of lacked the 


French polish. The Jews, at least, were 


fighting and still 


interested in their Hebrew scholarly and 
religious books, for the sake of which 
they have left their homeland and the 
comforts of life. But apparently they 
have not kept pace with the advancement 
of European culture, and their spiritual 
world has sunk into an unpleasant su- 
perstition which a hair-splitting scholas- 
ticism has molded into thousands of 
queer shapes Still, despite the bar- 
barian fur cap which covers his head, 
and the even more barbarian ideas that 
fill it, I value the Polish Jew, smelling 
of garlic, with his dirty fur coat, his 
beard, and his queer speech to many 
a German Jew in all the glory of his 
government bonds.” 

It was through the Verein that Heine 
learned of Mordecai Manuel Noah's fan- 
tastic plan to create a Jewish state on 


Grand Island in the Niagara River; in 


a letter, dated January 1, 1822, the 
Verein had notified Major Noah of his 
election as honorary member to the So- 
ciety. But Heine’s references to Noah 
are found in epistles written after his 
connection with the Verein had become 
merely theoretical, and his enthusiasm 
for a renaissance of Jewish culture, and 
for Jewish Mmationalism was already 
waning. From Lueneburg, he thus wrote 
mockingly to his friend Moses Moser in 
serlig (May 1825) : 

“When, some day, Ganstown [Eduard 
Gans was vice president of the Verein] 
will be built and a happier generation 
will bensh lulav and chew matzoh on 
the Mississippi [he meant: Niagara] and 
a Jewish literature will start to flourish 
—then our present commercial slang 
will be a part of the poetic language, 
and little Marcus’ lyrical grandson will 
sing, in tallit and teffilin, before the 
whole kehillah of Ganstown: They sat 
by the waters of the Spree [the river 
flowing through Berlin] and counted 
treasury-bills, when there their enemies 
came and demanded: Deliver unto us 
your London bills—high is their rate of 
exchange!”’ 

In a letter of April 23, 1826, Heine 
sarcastically refers to the debacle of 
Noah's grandiose scheme. He tells Moser 
of a dream in which he saw Noah per- 
forming the miracle of silencing the 
loquacious Gans. In a letter to Leopold 
Zunz (May 1826), he asks his friend, 
ironically, to place a volume of his, Hei- 
ne’s, latest book in the library of the 
long defunct Verein, or should the 
library have been transferred to “Ara- 
rat’, to use some book in Frau Zunz’ 
kitchen. 

Heine was, obviously, disappointed 
in the Verein whose goals were both un- 


clear and unrealistic, notwithstanding its 
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leadership which consisted of the gifted 
Zunz, Gans, Moser and Marcus. Zunz 
and Gans, president and vice president, 
respectively, were outspoken in thei 
criticism of their indifferent coreligion- 
ists. The Verein was soon swamped by 
material difficulties, due to the refusal 
of wealthy Jews to come to its assistance. 
In a bitter report, Gans declared: “I he 
only link which unites the Jews Is 
that of fear; the only higher interest tor 
which they are willing to part with 
some portion of their wordly goods is 
that of charity.” 

Zunz described German Jews as “adrift 
and without discipline ot principles, 
turning to Christianity because they have 
nothing else to turn to; one section 
still sunk in the squalor of past ages, 
despised by Europe, another rustling 
papers in minor Government offices, ric h 
or bankrupt, persecuted o1 tolerated in 
turn.” The phenomenal Jewish scholar 
Zunz never enjoyed economic security, 
for, being a man of character, he gave 
up positions incompatible with his prin- 
ciples. Eduard Gans, the brilliant jurist, 
after having been told by the King olf 
Prussia that he would have to be con- 
verted in order to obtain a_ professor- 
ship at the University of Berlin, first 
tried to find a position abroad, even 
thought of emigrating to America, but 
eventually gave up his struggle and 
yielded to baptism. Oddly, Heine, who 
had taken the same step for a similar 
purpose, excoriated Gans mercilessly in 
poetry and prose for his apostasy. 

Heine's conversion to Lutheranism is 
not within the scope of this essay. Nei- 
ther is his attitude to religion. Briefly, 
it might be stated that, before his grave 
sickness made the aging Heine find sol- 
ace in the Jewish creed, he quenched 


his metaphysical thirst at the springs 


of Catholicism, Hegelianism, Saint-Si- 
monism, in that order, without, how- 
ever, ever finding complete satislaction 
anywhere. His identification with the 
Jewish group was, like that of Disraeli, 
a matter of pride, not of religious af- 
filiation. But Heine's courage to bea 
the fate of a Jew in a hostile Christian 
environments often wavered. Here are 
a few excerpts from letters sent to rela- 
tives and friends shortly before and 
after his departure from Berlin. 

fo Immanuel Wohlwill (April 1, 
1825): “I do not have the courage to 
wear the traditional beard, to hear my- 
self called ‘dirty Jew,’ to fast, etc.” 

lo Moritz Embden (May 3, 1823): 
“My attachment to Judaism has its roots 
solely in a profound antipathy to Chris- 
tianity. | who have no use for any dog- 
matic religion, shall perhaps one day 
become converted to the most orthodox 
rabbinism, because I consider it a good 
antidote.” 

Io Moses Moser (August 23, 1823): 
“lL have rid you of the illussion that I 
was enthusiastic about the Jewish reli- 
gion. I admit that I shall never cease 
to bestir myself on behalf of the right 
of Jews to equal citizenship, and when 
troublous times come, as I feel sure they 
will come, the German mob will hear my 
voice resound from their drinking-halls 
to their palaces.” 

Io the same (January 9, 1824): “You 
give me no news about the Verein. If 
you think the cause of our brethren is 
not as close to my heart as it used to 
be you are much mistaken. ‘May my 
right hand wither, if I forget thee, Yeru- 
sholayim.” 

To the same (June 25, 1824): “I am 
studying the chronicles thoroughly and 
especially much historia judaica, the lat- 


ter on account of its connection with 
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the Rabbi [the Rabbi of Bacherach} 
and perhaps, also, from inner nec essity. 
As I turn the pages of those sad annals, 
very strange feelings pervade me, an 
abundance of instruction and suffering. 
[he spirit of Jewish history reveals it- 
self to me ever more gradually, and this 
spiritual armor will certainly be of as- 
sistance to me later.” 

It is significant that such friends as 
Zunz and Moser who were above pur- 
chasing “admission tickets to European 
civilization” by the submission to bap- 
tism, nevertheless continued to corre- 
spond with Heine after his change of 
religion. In a spirit of self-castigation, 
he admitted he had discovered that, as 
far as the Christian world was con- 
cerned, no baptismal water had cleansed 
him of the stigma of his Jewish origin. 
In July 1826, only a year after his bap- 
tism, he confessed to Moser his desire 
to say farewell to the German father- 
land. His endeavors to find himself any 
position that would guarantee him a 
regular income, be it that of an editor, 
a college protessor, even a town clerk 
in Hamburg, were all in vain; nor could 
he live on the royalties received from 
his books, and he was loathe to depend 
on his rich uncle’s charity. Hence, the 
news of the July Revolution in France 
stirred him with enthusiasm, and final- 
ly, in 1831, he moved to Paris for good, 
his decision to settle in France having 
been prompted as much by the wish to 
live under what semed to him a liberal, 
progressive regime as by the prospect of 
leaving behind himself the 
waschende Jude.” 


“nie abzu- 


In Paris, Heine was extremely happy, 
relishing the courtesy and respect of the 
Parisians who treated him as a distin- 
guished foreigner, so happy that he 


wrote to a friend in Germany: “If any- 


one asks you how I feel, tell him, “Like 
a fish in water, or rather, tell people 
that when one fish in the sea asks an- 
other how he feels, the reply is, ‘Like 
Heine in Paris.’ ”’ 

He felt himself to be, neither a Ger- 
man nor a Jew, but a cosmopolite, 
whose task it was to work for a recon- 
ciliation of those great nations, the 
French and the Germans, whose hostil- 
ity, in the past, had sparked many con- 
flagrations. His second task—as impor- 
tant as the first—was to work for the 
emancipation of mankind, as he formu- 
lated it as early as 1828—‘‘not simply 
the emancipation of the 
Greeks, Frankfort 


Irish, the 
Jews, West Indian 
blacks, and all such oppressed people, 
but the emancipation of the whole 
world, and especially of Europe, which 
has now come of age, and is tearing it- 
self loose from the apron-strings of the 
privileged classes, the aristocracy.” 
(journey from Munich to Genoa) 

In the decade 1821-1831—from the ap- 
pearance of the first volume of poetry 
to the emigration to Paris—Heine ex- 
celled primarily as a lyrical. poet; his 
next period, from his arrival in France 
to his physical collapse in 1848 was one 
of feverish activity as a writer of prose. 
In his principal works of that period 
—French Affairs, the three volumes of 
The Salon, his contributions to the 
Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung—there 
are only occasional references to Jews 
and Judaism; for instance, in the won- 
derful pen portraits of Spinoza and 
Moses Mendelssohn. Elsewhere, there are 
beautiful passages on Shylock, on the 
Bible. In the aforementioned memorial 
to Ludwig Marcus the poet recalls the 
optimistic days of fight, twenty years 
before, when both he and the little 


hunchbacked scholar firmly believed in 
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the mission of the Verein. While ac- 
knowledging the pure intentions, the 
glorious idealism of the membership, 
Heine could not, in retrospect, conceal 
his opinion that the Society's goal had, 
from the beginning, been much too 
limited, that anyone working for it 
could not go beyond “‘‘searching the bat- 
tlefields of the past for the bones of the 
champions that had preceded him.” 

This first Parisian period produced 
also the third and final chapter of The 
Rabbi of Bacherach. Compare the first 
two chapters, written in 1825 by the 
erstwhile member of the Verein, with 
Chapter Three, added a decade and a 
half later! Entirely gone is the senti- 
mental naivity, the romantic poetry of 
the fragment’s early parts, written in 
the hope that, as the post told his con- 
fidant Moser, the finished novel would 
be “an immortal book, an eternal lamp 
in God's cathedral.” In fact, the farcical 
third chapter has nothing in common 
with the tender legend of medieval per- 
secution and flight. The Spanish Cav- 
alier who talks so facetiously to Rabbi 
Abraham and his beautiful wife, Sarah, 
is nobody but the 19th century mocker, 
Henri Heine of Paris: 

“Thou hast never loved us, Don 
Isaac,” Rabbi Abraham reproached the 
Marrano. 

“Well,” replies the Spaniard, “I like 
your cookery much better than your 
creed—which wants the right sauce. I 
really never could rightly digest you 
Yes, | am a heathen, and the melancholy 
self-tormenting Nazarenes are quite as 
little to my taste as the dry and joyless 
Hebrews But do not look at me 
with disdain. My nose is not a renegade. 
When I once by chance came at dinner 
time into this street, and the well-known 
savory odors of the Jewish kitchen rose 


to my nose, I was seized by the same 
yearning which our fathers felt for the 
fleshpots of Egypt—pleasant tasting 
memories of youth came unto me.” And 
this continues for several pages, until 
the reader is relieved by the final state- 
ment; “The conclusion and the chap- 
ters which follow are lost, not from any 
fault of the author.” 

Yet, when the occasion required seri- 
ousness, Heine, the jocular, the vain and 


irreverent “Don Isaac” was adept at 
transforming his light pen into a sharp 
sword. Such an occasion offered itself in 
the year 1840. In February of that year, 
in far-away Damascus, a Capuchin friar 
suddenly disappeared—whereupon the 
Capuchins spread the rumor that the 
local Jews had slain him in order to use 
his blood in matzoth. In the course of 
an investigation, undertaken by the 
Turkish governor, many Jews were 
thrown into jail and tortured there, and 
some died as a result. Only through the 
intervention of Austria and England, 
and through the efforts of such Jewish 
leaders as Isaac Adolphe Cremieux and 
Moses Montefiore was the Governor fin- 
ally compelled to release the surviving 
Jewish prisoners, and to put an end to 
the outrageous investigation. 

Since France was divided over the 
Damascus Affair almost as much as it 
was to be, more than fifty years later, 
over the Dreyfus Case, the reports Heine 
sent from Paris to the Allgemeine Zei- 
tung of Augsburg are of considerable 
historical interest. Though written from 
the standpoint of a liberal, unprejudiced 
Christian (Heine speaks of “our Chris- 
tian brothers’), these newspaper arti- 
cles are revealing of the Jew in Heine. 
One recalls Theodor Herzl’s dispatches 
about the trial of Captain Dreyfus to 


the Neue Freie Presse, though Heine's 
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anger is, curiously, even more marked, 
his language less bridled by reason. 
Among other things, Heine talks with 
irony 


about German 


certain papers 
which exaggerated the interest taken by 
French Jewry in the cruel fate of their 
correligionists in Damascus: 

“In fact, we would rather praise than 
blame the Jews of Paris :f they, as the 
North German journals referred to de- 
clare, showed such great zeal and pity 
for their unfortunate brothers in the 
faith in Damascus, and shunned no pec- 
uniary sacrifice for the honorable rescue 
of their slandered religion. But such is 
not the case...” “The interest which 
the Jews here take in the tragedy of 
Damascus reduces itself to very minute 
manifestations. The Israelitic Consis- 
torium assembled and deliberated in the 
lukewarm fashion of all such bodies, 
and the only result of its deliberations 
was the opinion that the legal docu- 
ments of the trial pub- 
lished “One of the most highly 


prized members of the religious commu- 
nity here 


should be 


would not give a hundred 
francs should any one ask him to con- 


tribute to a fund for rescuing his great 
race. It is an old, a lamentable, and yet 
not a worn-out discovery, that the mean- 
est and most sordid motives are ascribed 
to every one who raises his voice in vin- 
dication of the Jews; but I do not be- 
lieve that Israel ever gave money, save 
when its teeth were drawn by force...” 
“In his morning audience M. Thiers 
[the French premier] assures his hearers 
with the air of deepest conviction that 
it is perfectly settled that the Jews drank 
Christian blood at the Passover feast, 
chacun a@ son gout; all the reports of 
witnesses confirm the fact that the Rab- 
bis of Damascus butchered Pater Tho- 


mas and drank his blood in which 
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we could behold a sad superstition, a 
religious fanaticism which still prevails 
in the East, while the Jews of the West 
have become much more humane and 
enlightened as, for instance, M. de 
Rothschild who, it is true, has not gone 
over to the Christian Church, but all 
the more zealously, to the Christian 
kitchen...” “The old system of extir- 
pating races is gradually becoming ex- 
tinct in the East, through European in- 
fluence. The right of individuals to exist 
is also receiving there a higher recog- 
nition, and the cruelties of torture are 
slowly vanishing before a milder system 
of criminal jurisprudence. The bloody 
story of Damascus will conduce to this 
result; and in reference to this, the jour- 
ney of M. Cremieux to Alexandria [to 
see Mehemet Ali, ruler of Egypt and 
suzerain of Syria] is one of the most 
important events in the annals of hu- 
manity.” 

A word of caution to readers of Hei- 
ne, old or new, might be in order here: 
one should not be misled into thinking 
that Heine, the eternal jester, was an 
essentially frivolous person,. sans con- 
science. Heine used humor, often a very 
cruel variety, partly to conceal his own 
emotion from the reader and partly for 
artistic reasons, believing as he obvi- 
ously did that wit could penetrate areas 
closed to heavy-footed pathos. But he 
adhered to principles, and particularly 
the one that he developed after his early 
and brief flirtation with Teutonism, and 
his involvement in the Verein fuer Kul- 
tur und Wissenschaft des Judentum, that 
it does not suit a poet to play the part of 
a nationalist. By nature he was a cos- 
mopolite (see his letter to Fanny Le- 
wald and Adolph Stahr) . When, in 1835, 
his picture was included in an anthol- 


ogy, Gallerie der ausgezeichnetsten Is- 
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raeliten aller Jahrhunderte, Heine, in a 
Parisian paper, announced that this was 
a mistake, since he belonged to the Lu- 
theran faith (simultaneously, Gabriel 
Riesser, the great champion of Jewish 
emancipation, deplored the inclusion of 
the picture of this convert to Christian- 
ity). 

Notwithstanding the cosmopolitan- 
ism of the mature Heine, and whatever 
his religious belief, or lack of it, may 
have been, the man who could give us 
such a glowing description of the Pass- 
over celebration (in The Rabbi of Ba- 
cherach) or of the Sabbath glory (in 
Princess Sabbath) , the man who created 
one of the tenderest portraits of a hum- 
ble Jewish peddler (Moses Lump, in 
The Baths of Lucca) did love the group 
from which he originated, despite all 
his nasty quips about Jews. It is often 
held that it took a horrible illness to 
bring Heine back to his brethren, to 
lead him to refer himself as a “poor 
Jew, sick to death” (as he did in 1849). 
This is erroneous. One can trace a di- 
rect line from that passage in Ludwig 
Boerne, eine Denkschrift (1840), reter- 
ring to the Jews as “the dough from 
which gods are kneaded,” to that state- 
ment in Gestaendnisse (1854), extolling 
the Bible, and Moses, the greatest artist 
of all times, in which the dying author 
declared himself proud “that his ances- 
tors came of the noble house of Israel,” 
and that he was “a descendant of the 
martyrs who gave a God and a moral 


code to the world, and who have fought 


and suffered on every battlefield of 
thought.” 

jut do not expect a Heine to think 
and act like the humble Moses Lump. 
It was not lack of reverence for the 
Eternal Power that made the invalid of 
the Rue d’Amsterdam say to the faith- 
ful Alfred Meissner that if he, Heine, 
would once again be well enough to 
walk without crutches, he would go, not 
to a church, but straight to the nearest 
dance hall. It was reverence for Life, 
cruel, egotistical, pleasure-seeking, un- 
principled as it might be, that made 
him speak thus. His temple was the 
world, his nation was mankind. “It 
would be in bad taste and petty of me” 
he explained to Meissner, “to ever be 
ashamed—as my slanderers have accused 
me—ol being a Jew, but it would be 
equally ridiculous to claim that I am 
one.’ When Heine asserted that in his 
writings he had, time and again, de- 
fended the Jews, this was not an empty 
boast but the full truth. Still, “I could 
never immolate myself completely for 
their sake, like Herr Riesser and some 
others. I can lose myself in no party, 
neither Republican nor Patriot, Chris- 
tian nor Jew.” 

He was not made of that granite upon 
which anyone might found a party, a 
church, or a nation. He was of more 
ethereal stuff, and when death redeemed 
him and his mortal remains were low- 
ered into a grave in Montmartre Ceme- 
tery, all that survived him was a haunt- 
ing song, still echoing in our ears after 


a centul y. 
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Judaism for the Modern Age: by Robert 


Gordis: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, New 
York, N. Y. 1955; pp. v-vin1, 368. 


Dr. Robert Gordis’ new book is a 
pleasure to read. It is both learned and 
eloquent, and shows the practiced pub- 
lic speaker's skill of making difficult 
themes clear and vivid. Of course, Dr. 
Gordis pays a price for these fine quali- 
ties. The public speaker must be positive 
and the author is positive, indeed, in 
his judgments of other types of Juda- 
ism. Believers in Reconstructionism and 
of Cultural pluralism and of Reform 
Judaism will want to refute many ol 
the strong judgments in the book. 

The reviewer cannot help comment- 
ing on some of Dr. Gordis’ judgments 
with regard to Reform Judaism. On 
page 11, the Sunday School is quickly 
brushed aside. This judgment requires 
a little reconsideration. In Reform Sun- 
day Schools, the children are confirmed 
between the ages of fifteen and sixteen. 
Almost all of them entered the school 
at the age of five or six. Which Jewish 
educational system of America has 
shown, for a couple of generations now, 
such a complete, unbroken, regular at- 
tendance, over a decade of a child's life? 
If you add the total number of hours 
that the child has received instruction 
and compare it with the number of 
hours that the child received instruction 
in a weekday school (which almost al- 
ways stops at Bar Mitzvah) it will be 
seen that the Sunday School child is 
taught more hours than the weekday 
school child. Besides, which is pedago- 
gically better—to pack the education in- 
to three years, or to spread it over ten 
years? Moreover, the end results jusify 
the Sunday School. The children we 
teach go through the various gradations 
of post-school organization and become 
members of our congregations. Our Sun- 


day School perpetuates the Temple. Its 
curriculum may be debated. Which cur- 
riculum cannot be debated? But the 
Sunday School is certainly not to be 
brushed aside cavalierly, in favor of 
schools which have, as yet, to prove 
themselves as effective in America. 

On pages 258 and 259, he speaks of 
the fact that Reform accepts the civil 
divorce as final. But for that he says, “It 
paid a high price... destroyed the con- 
sistent character of Jewish Law, and 
weakened the stability of the jewish 
family.” Merely that! Who has weaken- 
ed the stability of the Jewish family? 
We Reformers who have liberated the 
jewish wife from a cruel tyranny, or 
those who insist upon the absolute right 
of an ex-husband, and maintain in his 
hands the old rights to determine the 
fate of the unfortunate woman whom 
he very likely detests? 

However, these negative judgments 
are not to be taken as basically under- 
mining the value of the book, because 
the book itself, on its positive side, is 
refreshingly original and’ beautifully 
clear. The purpose which Dr. Gordis 
has in mind is chiefly to depict the fine 
future possible for American Judaism 
and to indicate the influence that it can 
exert in the modern world. 

To achieve this purpose, he has to 
clear away a great deal of ground. He has 
to dispose of those doctrines which deny 
a future to Jewry and Judaism “in exile,” 
to re-define the relationship between Is- 
rael and American Jewry. This he does 
convincingly. Then he must re-define 
American Jewry, and he comes to the 
conclusion that the essential element in 
Jewry is the Jewish religion. But the 
Jewish religion must be defined to in- 
clude folk and tradition. That religion, 
thus defined, is the central rallying point 
for all American Jewry, and the road 
for its future. 
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Any discussion, nowadays, on the 
meaning of Judaism must go deeply in- 
to philosophic and theologic questions. 
Thirty and forty years ago, a man could 
confine his discussion of Judaism to the 
ethical influence of the prophets and the 
moral purpose of the law. But in this 
generation, the enthusiasm for sociology 
has somewhat faded and the interest in 
philosophy has returned. Dr. Gordis’ 
book bespeaks this modern mood. His 
chapter on revelation is both reverent 
and progressive. He asks the question, 
“Can a man... who is modern, who has 
integrated the results of modern science 
and thoughts into his world view, ec- 
cept the Halakhah as authoritative for 
his life?” In this discussion Dr. Gordis 
has the advantage of his Conservative 
Jewish standpoint. An Orthodox thinker 
would tend to avoid the question, a 
Reform thinker would tend to brush 
aside the answer. A Conservative must 
somehow find out how to harmonize 
Reform freedom and Orthodox author- 
itativeness. His answer to the problem 
is based upon the fact that Jewish tradi- 
tion recognizes the predominant value 
of the ethical commandments and, there- 
fore, the ritual commandments must be 
constantly revaluated, so that they ex- 
press our developing ideas. In this way, 
balancing law and liberty, tradition and 
modernity, he deals with the chief tradi- 
tional and philosophical questions of 
Judaism. 

The latter part of the book, “The 
Message of Judaism,” has as its purpose 
the presentation of what original con- 
tributions Judaism can make to the 
modern world. The underlying convic- 
tion is that the modern world needs Ju- 
daism, that its contribution in some of 
the central problems of our age can be 
a unique one. Under this heading he 
deals with the problem of the nature 
of man, marriage and the family, the 
democratic tradition and the right to 
knowledge, and the prophetic concept 
of nationalism. In the case of all of 
these doctrines, he indicates wherein 
Judaism differs from Christianity and 
why the difference is potentially of sig- 
nificance to the modern age. 


Dr. Gordis has strong opinions and 
his vigorous negation of the types of 
Judaism with which he disagrees, will 
evoke considerable discussion which, I 
suppose, is in itself desirable. Besides, 
the price of strong negative opinions 
is worth paying if that is necessary to 
gain the creative and vigorous thinking 
revealed in this work. The book, as a 
whole, is a demonstration of Dr. Gordis’ 
thesis that American Judaism has a 
future for itself and for America. A 
man who can serve a great congregation, 
who can contribute to technical scholar- 
ship, and also express his ideas in such 
a persuasive and appealing manner, is 
an example of what American Judaism 
can produce. 

SOLOMON B. FREEHOF 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Bible: A Modern Jewish Approach, 
by Bernard |. Bamberger. B'nai B'rith 
Hillel Foundation, New York, N. Y. 
1955, 96 pp. 


There is a great need today for inter- 
preting the Bible to the non-specialist. 
The gap between the modern mind and 
Holy Writ has come about through the 
general neglect of Bible study in the 
education of American children, a neg- 
lect which reflects the discrepancy be- 
tween the notions and values of contem- 
porary life and those of the Bible. Added 
to this ignorance is the suspicion of the 
veracity, the reliability, even the psychic 
balance of the sacred authors, and, 
hence, of the ‘objective’ or ‘scientific’ 
worth of their writings. The results of 
higher criticism have trickled down to 
the commonalty sufficiently to cast 
doubt on the traditional ascription of 
the Torah to Moses; archeology and 
comparative religion have combined to 
overthrow the venerable notion that Is- 
rael grew as a rose among the thorns, 
alone the bearer of sublime moral and 
ethical truths among the heathen of 
antiquity. Not only have noble litera- 
tures contemporaneous with, and much 
anterior to, Israel’s been recovered, 


much of Israel's own spiritual equip- 
ment has become suspect of having su- 
perstitious origins. For all that, there 
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is still a widespread feeling that the 
Bible is, in some way, one of the Great 
Books, though few could articulate co- 
herently why they thought so. 

On the campuses of America today— 
as well as elsewhere on the national 
scene—there is an increased interest in 
the study of religion. This is reflected 
in the number of newly established de- 
partments of religious study in our fore- 
most universities, and in the growing 
enrollment in these departments. It is 
most opportune, then, that at this time 
the Hillel Foundations have undertaken 
to publish a series of ‘Hillel Little 
Books interpreting aspects ol Judaism 
to the college student. And, in view of 
the general ignorance concerning the 
Bible, it is fitting that the second volume 
in the series be devoted to this docu- 
ment. 

‘What meaning, what value does the 
Bible have for the modern man 


in par- 
ticular, for the 


modern Jew?’ Rabbi 
Bamberger opens the first chapter with 
this question; in the body of the book 
he provides essential information as a 
basis for the reader's personal answer. 
He begins by pointing out the impor- 
tance of the Bible as a classic of West- 
ern literature. He then turns to the 
world in which the Bible was written 
and invokes the religions of ancient 
Fgypt and Mesopotamia to set off the 
achievements of Biblical thought. The 
Biblical challenge to tyrants is opposed 
to the Egyptian notion of a god-incar- 
nate Pharaoh. The Bible's honest re- 
cording of the failures of its greatest 
heroes is contrasted with the self-glor- 
ication of other national literatures. 
Hammurabi’s severe fugitive slave law 
is the starting point of an eloquent ex- 
position of the Biblical conception of 
human dignity. A crude Egyptian myth 
concerning the god Re introduces the 
discussion of the Bible’s god-idea. The 
conclusion of these chapters is that the 
noble conceptions of the Bible owe lit- 
tle to the thought of Israel’s neighbors. 

Che author proceeds to discuss what, 
to modern tastes, might appear to be 
deficiences on the Biblical side: the mir- 
acles, the ceremonial law, morally of- 


fensive passages, the conception of ma- 
terial rewards and punishments. He con- 
cedes that the various attitudes of Jew- 
ish tradition toward these matters are 
inadequate for modern man. For him 
Biblical criticism offers a way out: the 
assumption of stages in the growth of 
Israelite religion with the theological 
corrolary of progressive revelation ex- 
plains the variety of views and moral 
positions maintained in the Bible. Rabbi 
Bamberger concludes his discussion with 
a consideration of inspiration, and ol 
the election of Israel. Of the first, he 
maintains that the Biblical message 
‘would have been worthy for God to 
transmit to mankind; of the second, that 
one’s attitude toward Israel's election 
must, ultimately, be an act of personal 
faith.’ 

It may be that the historical approach 
which scholarship is compelled to adopt 
encourages us to evade, rather than con- 
front the profoundly disturbing cruxes 
of Biblical morality and theology. It 
may also be that proportionately as our 
approach to the Bible is more modern, 
more tailored to the taste of our age, 
it is less Jewish, and hence less able to 
provide the needed corrective to ou 
prejudices. Yet there can be no question 
that the immediate desideratum is to 
stimulate more people to pick up the 
Bible and read it for themselves. This 
little book can do much to make the 
Bible accessible intellectually to col- 
legians. It is a welcome response to the 
pressing need for a popular introduc- 
tion to Bible reading. 

MosHE GREENBERG 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Synagogue Architecture in the United 
States, by Rachel Wischnitzer. Jewish 
Publication Society of America, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Foreword by Philip John- 
son; 204 pages, including Glossary, Notes, 
Index and Bibliography. 

Mrs. Wischnitzer has put her full 
equipment of scholarship and under- 
standing into the making of this book, 
and with the exception of the section 


dealing with 


synagogue design since 
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World War II, it is a definitive work. 
With illustration and text, she takes 
the reader on a tour of American syna- 
gogues from Colonial times to the pres- 
ent, and if, on occasion, she uses the full 
arsenal of the professional historian to 
describe a building of the utmost ban- 
ality and architectural unimportance, it 
indicates not a lack of proportion on 
her part, but rather a willingness to get 
beneath the appearance to a deeper un- 
derstanding of the structure’s meaning 
—a meaning not necessarily architec- 
tural. 

Until recently our Jewish people have 
not had much say, or perhaps much to 
say, in the plastic arts; least of all in 
architecture, We all know the Jew was 
forbidden membership in the building 
guilds, land ownership more often than 
not was forbidden him, etc. This would 
be the obvious explanation of why he 
was neither architect nor builder, but 
it does not account for the fact that Sol- 
omon had to find a Gentile to build the 
Temple. It would seem to show that 
even then the Jewish interest lay else- 
where. In the United States, though the 
Jew appeared in 1654, it was not until 
the 1840's that a Jewish builder or ar- 
chitect is known. 

Mrs. Wischnitzer’s book bears out the 
fact that there is no tradition of syna- 
gogue building; there is only a tradi- 
tion of the service. What distinguishes 
a synagogue from any other building is 
the functional requirements of the serv- 
ice. These affect only the interior of the 
structure, so it is possible to mistake 
some of the exterior designs shown for 
anything from a residence to a church; 
however, the interior views invariably 
show the real purpose. This I may say 
is true not only of the old, but of most 
modern examples as well. 

The Newport Touro Synagogue built 
in 1763, here described with the loving 
care it deserves, is typical. The exterior 
is perfectly plain. It “was similar to 
some of the more modest 18th Century 
Congregational meeting houses,” says 
Mrs. Wischnitzer. The interior, though 
“virtually every detail could be traced 
to the architecture of English academic 


pattern books”, is that of a Jewish pray- 
er hall—not because of ornament or lack 
of it, but because of function. The ark, 
tebah, arrangement of pews, women’s 
gallery, all stamp it. 

If there is a lack in this book, it is 
that the author assumes the reader un- 
derstands the synagogue service. Perhaps 
some future edition will contain an ap- 
pendix which will deal with the essen- 
tial elements of the different services, 
a description which will make clear why 
the contemporary architects avoid “mys- 
tical” effects, insist on correct acoustical 
forms, clear and strong light, etc. There 
are matters of interpretation and under- 
standing of the ritual objects which 
make all the difference, and these lie 
deeper than the decorative use of the 
Tablets or the Shield of David. 

Mrs. Wischnitzer takes the reader 
from Newport to Charleston, through 
the Greek revival of the 1830's and 40's. 
She shows the 1845 Greek revival facade 
of the Baltimore Hebrew Congregation; 
it would have been worth while to show 
the later (1891) “Romanesque Byzan- 
tine’ structure and the still later (1951) 
“monumental modern’. Similarly, she 
shows a sketch of the Baltimore Chizuk 
Amuno (1955) but does not compare 
it with the handsome domed structure 
still occupied by the Congregation. 

Such comparisons are lacking because 
of her strict chronological method. We 
find on page 53 New York’s Anshe 
Chesed as of 1850 and on page 123 the 
1927 version. So with Rodeph Sholem, 
Emanu-el, etc. Certainly it would be in- 
teresting to find cross referencing. 

Our tour continues. We find ourselves 
in the “Battle of the Styles” with Egyp- 
tian pretty soon disqualified, Gothic and 
Romanesque running neck and neck un- 
til we come to the Oriental trend, which 
for a number of years in such well known 
buildings as New York’s Temple Ema- 
nu-el (1868) established “Moorish” as 
being the correct style for synagogues. 
Toward the end of the 19th Century, 
we see Anshe Ma’ariv of Chicago by the 
famous architects, Adler and Sullivan. 
The author justly criticizes the weak- 
nesses of the external design; unfortu- 
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nately, she does not show the excellent 


original sketch spoiled because of lack 
of money, nor a view of the really good 
and colorful interior. ) 

Our guide leads us to the beginning 
of our century. The Chicago Columbian 
Exposition converted America to a new 
classicism, the Roman revival. It ap- 
parently didn’t seem outrageous to the 
architect of the impressive Beth El which 
stood at 5th Avenue and 76th Street to 


cit Signi, SIX 


vears later, a 


synagogut 
whose inspiration came trom a Roman 
triumphal arch. Not only does he not 
find it outrageous, but explains the 
choice on the basis of Graeco-Roman re 
mains uncovered in Galilee. May I add 
that our author doesn’t share my sense 


ol outrage. 


Ot all the buildings we are shown from 
the fifty years prior to the last war, | 
have three favorites: Arnold Brunner’s 
above mentioned Beth El, with its mas 


sive, rough gray stone walls and its 
stocky central, dome crowned tower; 


lifereth Israel, designed by Lehman and 
Schmitt in imitation of Richardson's 
Trinity Church in Boston; and Greco's 
handsome dome, The Temple, the lat- 
ter in Cleveland. These three buildings 
have power and perhaps come nearest 
to Rabbi Samuel Isaacs’ 1848 descrip 
The spec 
receives the impression that the 
building is intended for a place of wor- 
ship, not for the poetical dieties of the 
Greeks, nor the pompous trinity ol the 
Christians, but the Mighty God of the 
jews.” (quoted by Mrs. Waischnitzer.) 
About her final section I can say but 
little, this partially through modesty 
(for several of my buildings are shown), 
and partially because my agreement and 
disagreement with the author would 
lead beyond the confines of a review. 
All in all, this is an admirable book. 
it is well written, the illustrations well 
chosen, the printing and format first 
rate; it is well indexed and the glossary 
will be helpful to the layman. The 
meager bibliography indicates not lack 
of scholarship, but the contrary, the 


tion of another synagogue 
tatlol 


amount of original research required, 


Just one final 


matter. The autho 


quotes the South Carolina Gazette ol 
September 20, 1794, “Yesterday was con- 
secrated to divine worship the synagogue 
of the Jews on Hazle Street. The cere- 
mony was attended by a numerous con- 
course of ladies and gentlemen; trom 
which circumstances, as well as the style 
of the building and the splendor of its 
ornaments, we can perceive those little 
prejudices and weaknesses that have tor 
ages disgraced the human character to 
be wearing ofl 

Mrs. Wischnitzer dedicated this book 
“to the memory of my father, Viadimun 
Bernstein, taken 
May 20, 1944”. 


away trom Paris on 


PERCIVAL GOODMAN 
Neu York, N Y. 


Israels Eme rging Constitution, 1948- 
1951, by Emanuel Rackman. Columbia 
University Press, New York, N.Y., 1955, 


196 pp plus XVI 


Lhe author's aim in the present work 
is clearly stated in his 
where we read that 


Introduction 
I have essayed 
to write the history of the making ol 
(the Israel) constitution, attempting 
both an evaluation and a prognosis’, 
(p. AIL). Actually, however, Dr. Rack- 
man ranges far beyond his stated aim 
and, in at least four of the book's thir- 
teen chapters, all elaborately document- 
ed, otters the reader a discussion olf a 
number of Israeli problems and situa- 
tions that involve serious constitutional 
questions. These include the thorny com- 
plex of questions that belongs to the Ca- 
tegory of Church-State relations, the sta- 
tus of the army vis-a-vis the civil autho- 
rities, the status of non-Israeli Jews, the 
school system and a variety of economic 
and social problems. 

In any discussion of freedom of reli- 
gion in Israel, two decisive facts must 
be emphasized, if one is to arrive at an 
adequate understanding of the unique 
place religion holds in Israel in public 
law and practice. Fundamentally, that 
position is a carry-over from the days 
prior to the First World War when Pa- 
lestine was a part of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Again, there can be no blinking 
of the fact that the State of Israel bears 
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the impress of forces and circumstances 
that attended its birth. It was establish- 
ed by and for Jews as a Jewish State. 
While the law of the land does not im- 
pose any religious observance upon the 
citizen; in public law and practice, Ju- 
daism is recognized as the faith of the 
overwhelming majority of Israel's citi- 
zens. Religious freedom is construed to 
mean not the right to do all that one’s 
religion permits, but rather the right 
to do all that it requires. The author 
describes (p. 134) laws enacted in Israel 
that prohibit child marriage and poly- 
gamy as legislative curbing of religious 
freedom. Actually, of course, while the 
practice of child marriage and polygamy 
are not categorically forbidden by Jew- 
ish religion, ‘they do not, by that token, 
constitute religious precepts. Hence, their 
prohibition by law does not constitute 
a repression of religious observance or 
an infringement of religious freedom. 
These and similar areas of discussion, 
however, are somewhat tangential to the 
author’s chief interest in the present 
work, the emergence of Israel's “un- 
written” constitution. It may be recalled 
that the United Nations General Assem- 
bly resolution of November 29, 1947, 
called for, inter alia, written constitu- 
tions in the Jewish and Arab States; but, 
like other details of that famous resolu- 
tion, that requirement remained pure 
theory. However, two draft constitutions 
were proposed and discussed in Israel 
and Dr. Rackman examines at length 
the drafts of Dr. Kohn and Protessor 
Vitta. The negative conclusion of the 
issue of a written constitution is appar- 
ently deplored by the author. Clearly, 
the author here reveals his American 
bias in favor of a written constitution. 
And yet, under the circumstances, it was 
almost inevitable that Israel follow the 
English pattern rather than the Amer- 
ican. It was natural that the form of 
government and Jewish self-government 
in Palestine during the Mandate be in- 
fluenced by English political doctrine 
which provides for the sovereignty of 
Parliament. The English Constitution is 
not embodied in any formal documents 
whose legal importance or value is great- 
er than any ordinary law. So far, Israel 


has followed this example of the 
democracy, firmly established and ably 
governed by the Mother of Parliaments. 
lt may be regretted that no considera- 
tion is given by the author to the pro- 
found influence of the English doctrine 
and practice just alluded to. 

Dr. Rackman describes the various 
political parties in Israel in some detail. 
He charges them with a preoccupation 
with the improvement of their im 
mediate positions rather than with any 
genuine concern for the ultimate ful- 
fillment of their respective philosophies. 
The inherent validity of such accusation 
is questionable. Political parties act in 
a world of realities and it is customary 
and legitimate for political parties in 
democratic countries to be very much 
concerned with the improvement of 
their positions. A party can act effective- 
ly only when it is in a position to do so, 
and its efforts to enhance its power and 
prestige are entirely legitimate, indeed 
necessary. Every political party has its 
doctrines, and expresses his raison d’étre 
at appropriate times, But most parties 
do not have, and cannot be expected to 
have, organized philosophies in every 
held of public concern. In foreign rela- 
tions, for example, the General Zionists 
and Mapai do not appear to differ, al- 
though the basic philosophies ot these 
parties are poles apart in other areas. 

As its title indicates, the book consi- 
ders Israel’s Constitution up to the dis- 
solution of the First Knesset in 1951. 
The Third Knesset is now several 
months old. During the four years that 
have elapsed, the normal development 
of Israel's Constitution has proceeded in 
conventional democratic fashion. Demo- 
cracy in Israel may be said to be firmly 
established. The author’s fears that the 
State may become totalitarian (p. 93) 
or that its democratic character may 
be in jeopardy (p. 169) can be lightly 
dismissed. 

In view of Israel's complicated legal 
system, it 1s assuredly a hazardous under- 
taking for a non-Israeli to undertake 
the first book in any language on Israel's 
Constitution. Under the circumstances, 
errors in some details were almost un- 
avoidable. On the technical side, since 
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the book was presumably intended for 
American readers, the author would have 
been well advised to translate all He- 
brew terms. Granting the exceptions 
taken, the book does offer a highly in- 
formed analysis of its heine drawn in 
broad perspective. It should prove of 
interest both to the general reader, and 
of particular value to students in the 
field of present-day Israel. 


DANIEL ]ACOBSON 
Aviv, Israel 


The Nag, by Mendele Mocher Seforim, 
translated from the Yiddish by Moshe 
Spiegal, Beechhurst Press, New York, 
N. Y., 1955, 223 pp. 


The Great Fair, Scenes from my Child- 
hood, by Sholom Aleichem, translated 
by Tamara Kahana, Noonday Press, 
New York, N. Y., 1955, 306 pp. 


These two books are minor works by 
two of the major Yiddish writers. The 
Nag is a short story stretched out to full 
book length. The Great Fair is an auto- 
biography that covers the first filteen 
years of Sholem Aleichem’s life; it is of 
considerable interest for the light it 
throws on his childhood but does not 
compare in imaginative quality with his 
famous stories. 

Yet just as a minor writer will often 
illuminate his particular age more than 
its literary giant, so the minor work will 
at times tell us as much of its author's 
working methods, temperament, and 
vision of life as his acknowledged mas- 
terpiece. This is the case here, and these 
two books, granted their lesser quality 
as works of art, are worth examining at 
close range for what they tell us not so 
much of the enclosed Jewish life in the 
villages and ghettoes of Eastern Europe 
as of their authors’ relationship to it. 

The older of the two is Mendele Mo- 
cher Seforim (Mendele the Book Ped- 
dler, an obviously appropriate pseudo- 
nym for a writer). Mendele has a vio- 
lent and mystical imagination, crowding 
his book with dreams, nightmares, odd 
visions, and a frenzied energy. His 
writing is animated by a restless une asy 
spirit. He is rebellious, satirical, scepti- 


cal, anguished, and is constantly run- 
ning a high fever. With this kind ol 
temperament, it is not surprising that 
his work is intensely symbolical and ex- 
presses itself through fantasy. 

The Nag, as Mendele specifically in- 
forms us, is the Jewish people. It is a 
poor excuse for an animal: spindle- 
shanked, skinny, awkward in its move- 
ments, abused by everyone. But it is 
indestructible. No matter how often it 
is beaten to the ground driven into 
a ditch or deprived of food, it remains 
alive, maintains its spirits, and even 
manages from time to time to generate 
a certain amount of cheerfulness. The 
Nag is befriended by a young Jewish 
student named Isrulik, these two being 
the major actors in Mendele’s tale. Is- 
rulik is not the ordinary conventional 
Jew who gets married young, settles 
down in the village, and pursues an ac- 
cepted occupation inside the Jewish 
community. He has no interest in all 
that but instead wants to enter the great 
secular world outside, and toward that 
end is studying for the public examina- 
tions given by a Russian board of ex- 
aminers for admittance to the univer- 
sity. His mother warns him of trouble 
and in vain begs him to return to the 
fold. Isrulik, however, is determined 
and for some time has been studying 
day and night, not eating well, sleeping 
inadequately, driving himself to exhaus- 
tion for the examinations ahead. He 
meets the Nag during this period and 
saves her from a young gang of tormen- 
tors who pursue her with brick-bats and 
catcalls. 

Ihe connection between Isrulik and 
the Nag is plain: they are both exiles 
from their respective communities, the 
Nag from the world at large, Isrulik 
from conventional Jewish society. This 
gives them something in common, and 
something to talk about too. 
conversations, 


Their 
however, which are fre- 
quent and extended, amount to very 
little. Mendele has a big enough idea 
to start with, but doesn’t quite know 
what to do with it. The Nag discourses 
philosophically about her misfortunes; 
Isrulik commiserates with her. The Nag 
indicates that she is abused by the Jews 
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almost as much as by the Gentiles. Men- 
dele detests marriage-brokers and He 
brew teachers, whom he regards as social 
parasites, and whom the Nag refers to 
with particular aversion. But no rebel, 
he. ‘There is no hope of upending these 
figures with their vested interests. It 1s 
best to accept the world as you find it, 
the Nag reflects, shrugging her emaciated 
shoulders. At first, Isrulik is not pre- 
pared to accept this philosophy of resig- 
nation, but in the end winds up embrac- 
ing it too. He falls ill while studying 
for the examinations, and has a numbe! 
of bad dreams during which he meets 
the Nag in the same depressed circum- 
stances. Finally, he travels to the big 
city for the momentous day. But when 
he sees the examiners he is thrown into 
such a panic that he performs badly and 
is turned down. This has such a trauma- 
tic effect on him that his health breaks 
down altogether and he has a_ wild 
dream in which Asmodeus, an evil spirit 
of the outer regions, takes him on a 
tour of the heavens, filling him with 
awful visions of man and his state. 
When he awakes, his mother inlorms 
him of the gravity of his illness, blames 
it on his secular ambitions, and begs 
him to return to the Jewish fold. The 
book closes with a chastened Isrulik 
taking his mother’s advice. 

Mendele begins as a flaming satirist 
and visionary and winds up resignedly 
accepting things as they are. This dual. 
itv is characteristic of his other writing, 
and gives his style its imprimatur. He 
thus reflects the dissatisfaction with the 
confined ghetto life of the Jews which 
caused so many Isruliks to break away 
from it and be assimilated into Gentile 
civilization, and at the same time the 
terrific hold it exercised on its mem- 
bers. In the end, for all its limitations, 
that life was in Mendele’s eyes greatly 
preferable to assimilation. 

His chief fault as a writer is that he 
has more energy than ideas, and so 
tends to go on embellishing his subject 
long after he ceases to have anything 
to say. Many of the conversations be- 
tween Isrulik and the Nag are redun- 
dant, and the final extravaganaza with 
Asmodeus is pure pyrotechnics that has 


not very much to do with anything. The 
theme of The Nag is exhausted early, 
but Mendele still has imagination to 
burn and runs on long after his ideas 
have yielded their all. The excess of 
lancy and virtuosity over thought and 
theme makes Mendele an undisciplined 
writer, but also an interesting one. 
Thomas Wolfe is an interesting write1 
for the same reason; both are tied to a 
hungry cement-mixer of a temperament 
that demands more fuel than the write 
can find. ‘This produces a great deal 
ol meaningless purple prose that goes 
over the same ground often without the 
writer being clearly aware of where he 
is going. It is this blind headlong im- 
petuosity that lends Wolfe his special 
effect and invests Mendele with his par- 
ticular élan. If matters can be carried 
that far, he represents the restless, in- 
tense, and disorganized imagination of 
the dreamer, a type commonly produced 
by every persecuted people, and most 
conspicuously by the Jews. 

Sholom Aleichem is a horse (or a 
nag, if Mendele will forgive an egregious 
pun) ol another color. If Mendele is 
the Thomas Wolfe of Yiddish litera- 
ture, Sholom Aleichem is quite plainly 
its Dickens. He belongs to the tradition 
ot sentimental realism, touched with 
pathos, generously accompanied by 
tears, and, as we have lately discovered 
about Dickens, at times concealing a 
tragic heart. This autobiography (un- 
finished at his death) suffers somewhat 
from being so official. Sholom Aleichem 
having reached a ripe age and acquired 
a great reputation feels somehow obli- 
gated to chronicle his own life, and is a 
bit in awe of himself. This introduces 
a note of artificial solemnity into the 
writing that to some degree chills the 
spontaneous activities of childhood. It 
would, perhaps, be better for men to 
write their autobiographies at thirty 
rather than sixty; their memories are 
still fresh and they have not yet ac- 
quired an official attitude toward their 
Own Careers. 


Sholom Aleichem’s boyhood was en- 
tirely conventional, and the importance 
of his memoir ‘ies in its being so char- 
acteristic, His native Russian village 
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like a hundred others, the life of 
the Jews inside it almost archetypal. 
One of many children, he was easily the 
most imaginative and mischievous, 
though he keeps assuring us superfluous- 
ly that he was at heart a good boy. His 
pious, hard-working mother kept the 
family together even in hard times. He 
went to cheder, got into mild scrapes, 
enjoyed tramping about in the country- 
side, going fishing, being alive to the 
beauties of Nature. He had the usual 
of “significant” friends—the 
bad boy who smoked cigarettes behind 
barn doors and was full of petty illegali- 
ties, the boy with big dreams who con- 
vinced Sholom that a secret treasure was 
buried in the village and invented com 
it, Fei- 
geleh, the Witch, who, after a wild early 
life, marries and turns into one of the 
respectable pillars of the town. There 
are humor throughout: the 
mongrel dog whom our hero addresses 
only in Yiddish being too 
exalted for dogs; his profane stepmother 
whose colorful curse words he sets down 
in the form of a lexicon. ‘There are 
touches of pathos: old friends whom he 
meets after a long separation and has 
nothing Say the death of his 
mother with the unexpected liberation 
from routine supplied by the seven days 
of mourning. ‘There rich descrip- 
tions of the Russian countryside as the 
family travels from small to 
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large towns, and a remarkable evocation 
of a ferry ride across the Dnieper. The 
crowded world of the Russian Jews 
comes to life again, informing us of 
nothing that we had not learned from 
Sholom Aleichem’s own fiction, but re- 
telling the old story with an unfailing 
eye for vivid detail. 

His attitude toward this world, unlike 
Mendele’s, is not critical but sympathe- 
tic. Its institutions are as they 
should be. His humorous effects derive 
from an awareness of their eccentricities 
rather than a dissatisfaction with their 
essential character. He loves the Jews 
with a special kind of love, accepting 
them for what they are and identifying 
himself inwardly with them. This pro- 
duces an undeniable warmth, the tend- 
erness for which Sholom Aleichem 
famous but it prevents him from seeing 
Jewish life in its totality, and subjecting 
it to the large criticism which the very 
greatest writers have always done with 
their societies. 

The complex Jewish culture of East- 
ern Europe may not (or not yet) have 
produced its Balzac or Tolstoy, but it 
has done the next best thing. It has 
produced a Mendele and a Sholom 
Aleichem—writers who in their own spe- 
cial ways would 
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COMMUNICATION 


Editors, Judaism: 

Two basic criticisms, it seems to me, 
may be made of Dr. Schulweis’s exten- 
sive review:'! (1) that he has not given 
serious thought to his own criticisms, 
but more importantly (2) he has not 
understood Dr. Kallen’s thesis. 


(1) Dr. Schulweis’s criticisms, sum- 
marized in his words, are as follows: 


(a) “Kallen’s secularism which prides 
itself on its humility and objectivity 
is turned into a disturbingly immo- 
dest creed, proclaiming itself as ‘the 
religion of religions’, ‘the credo con- 
sisting of self-evident truths which ex- 
press the laws of nature and the Will 
of God’, announcing itself ‘the equi- 
valent of religion itself’, and arro- 
gating to its position the will of the 
true ‘One God’”. 

(b) “It sits awkwardly on the shoul- 
ders of Secularism to crudely pretend 
that the ‘acknowledgement that Secu- 
larism is the Will of God follows from 
the separation of Church and State...’ 
.. This odd deduction is neither logi- 
cally, historically, nor psychologically 
convincing. 

(c) “Kallen models the Secuiaristic 
faith after the scientific method. Here 
again, he overstates his case and falls 
into a perverse ‘methodolatry’, 
Clearly it is unfair to contrast the 
faith involved in the solution of a 
normative problem with that employ- 
ed in an issue of description.” 

(d) “There is a criticism even more 
basic than these [those mentioned 
above]. On the one hand, his Se- 
cularism seeks to be non-partisan, em- 
bracing with comprehensiveness the 


1 Dr. Schulweis’ review of Professor Kallen’s 
book, Secularism is the Will of God, appeared 
in the columns of Judaism’s Fall, 1955 issue. 


totality of creeds and cults. Yet, a 
moment later Kallen writes ecstatically 
of Secularism’s true ‘One God’, the 
‘God of Gods’ which clearly reduces 
the other conceptions of deity as, at 
least, partial and inadequate. Un- 
fortunately for Dr. Kallen, the What 
of religion is so integrally tied up 
with the hows that he can neither 
avoid argumentation with the former, 
nor avoid choosing for Secularism its 
own what.” 

(e) “Finally, Kallen’s principle of Se- 
cularism runs the gamut of ex- 
treme naivete to down-right contra- 
diction.” The former (naivete) is il- 
lustrated in Dr. Kallen saying that 
one can hold any faith as long as one 
accepts the principle of “live and let 
live’, the other in “Kallen’s devastat- 
ing criticism of organized religion’s 
theistic or humanist philosophies...” 
which shows “that (his) Secularism 
of love and democracy is too 
fragile for use.” 


I hope I am forgiven for quoting, but 
[ know no other way of so quickly 
establishing the fact that criticisms (a), 
(d) and (e) are simply more or less 
embellished restatements of one idea: 
that Secularism is self-contradictory in 
describing itself as non-partisan, humble 
and objective, and at the same time, as 
being the “religion of religions”. Criti- 
cism (b), even if true, is clearly irre- 
levant, since it would in no sense affect 
the essence of the Secularist position. 
Even if Secularism did not follow from 
the principle of Separation of Church 
and State, it could still hold as the basis 
for the co-operation and union of di- 
verse religions. The same objection of 
irrelevance holds for criticism (c). Even 
if it were true that Secularism can not 
be “modeled (What does “modeled” 
mean here?) after the scientific meth- 
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od”, it could still stand upon “pragma- 
tic’ grounds as a set of regulative prin- 
ciples for action and decision to be used 
by the diverse religions among them- 
selves and as social institutions. Certain- 
ly Dr. Kallen’s thesis does not fall as a 
result of criticisms (b) and (c), even 
if justified; but I do not think Dr. Kal- 
len would admit that they are justi ified. 

The one apparently relevant criticism 
is that Secularism puports not to be a 
religion and yet “‘arrogates’” to itself 
the status of being the “religion of re- 
ligions”. This criticism, 1 believe, fol- 
lows only from Dr. Schulweis’s failure 
to go beyond the symbolic language to 
Dr. Kallen’s meaning reiterated in many 
ge What is Dr. Kallen really saying? 


‘) 


(2) Kallen is justifiably disturbed 
by m. yan in power and influence 
of religions which assert that they only 
are the truth and that all others are 
false, idolatrous, heretical, and must be 
suppressed or destroyed. Such intoler- 
ance, full grown, would mean the de- 
struction of Democracy and the estab- 
lishment of some form or other of theo- 


cratic totalitarianism. “The _ essential 
point ol Dr. Kallen’s analysis is not 
merely that theocratic intolerance is 


opposed to Democracy but that it is 
in contradiction with Western religious 
tradition as it has developed since the 
seventeenth century. Essentially, Dr. 
Kallen derives his “secularism” as the 
“Will of God” from such thinkers as 
John Locke and Benedict Spinoza who 
gave classic formulation to the theory 
of religious liberty. The argument, as 
classically stated by Locke, is easy to 
follow. No one, said Locke, can reason- 
ably say that he has certain or even as- 
sured knowledge of God’s Will or 
Truth. Consequently, no one can impose 
his own religious ideas upon others. In 
spite of this, the organized religions at- 
tempt to impose their ideas upon those 
who disagree by using the power of the 
State; and from this pernicious use fol- 
low religious persecutions and civil wars. 
lo prevent both, let each man and 
each religion live at peace with each 
other in diversity and union, Locke 
(and Spinoza) proposed their now ce- 


lebrated principle of Separation of 
Church and State. This “odd deduction” 
was “logically, historically and psycho- 
logically convincing” to later genera- 
tions, if not to Dr. Schulweis. It is clear- 
ly the logical foundation of the thesis 
that Secularism is the “Will of God” 
Dr. Kallen simply pointed out that Se- 
cularism is the logical consequence and 
not the enemy of what is intrinsic to 
Western religious tradition. By what 
other logic, if any, could religious tra- 
ditionalists be convinced of the neccesi- 
ty of Secularism in religion? 

If this is the essential meaning of Dr. 
Kallen’s Secularism (as I think it is), 
then there is no contradiction, as Locke 
and Spinoza well understood, between 
it and a diversity of religions and relli- 
gious beliefs. In fact, Secularism is the 
guarantee of a plurality of religions; the 
guarantee that no man will be persecut- 
ed, imprisoned, excommunicated or tor- 
tured for his religious beliefs; the guar- 
antee that diverse religions, even when 
organized as churches, can live together 
in a union, if not in unity. Further, it 
makes possible holding tenaciously to 
absolute God-given truths as long as 
each religion, as a matter of social prac- 
tice, abides by the principle of “live 
and let live.” One may say that “absol- 
ute God-given truths” and “live and let 
live” are logically contradictory, but this 
contradiction is the premise of Protes- 
tant and even Roman Catholic behavior 
in the Democratic countries and of reli- 
gious liberty as defined in Western reli- 
gious terms, 

Moreover, there is no contradiction 
(as Dr. Schulweis believes) between Se- 
cularism and the harshest criticisms of 
the We-Know-The-Truth religions. Se- 
cularism does not deny to anyone the 
right of criticism. What it rejects is the 
use of state power to destroy religious 
groups and individuals or to suppress 
religious beliefs. It is one thing to un- 
dermine religious beliefs and groups 
through reasonable criticism; it is an- 
other to use the state power to destroy 
those who disagree with you. Whether 
Dr. Kallen is justified in his criticism 
of particular religious philosophies is 
beside the point; wh: ut is to the point is 
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that he is not contradicting himself in 
availing himself of his right to criticize 
these philosophies—even “devastatingly”. 

If Dr. Kallen has anywhere made a 
unique contribution to the theory of 
Secularism, it is in his insistence that 
“love” is an essential part of its theory. 
Dr. Kallen’s opinion that “love” is the 
essential meaning of “Godhood” may 
be false, but it is certainly true that 
“love” is intrinsic to most Western rell- 
gious conceptions of “Godhood”. Grant- 
ed this, then whether or not Godhood 
is given an ontological status seems to 
Dr. Kallen both irrelevant and unessen- 
tial. What is essential, as the emotional 
basis for the union of divergent reli- 
gions, is “love”. If men lack “love” for 
their fellowmen, even to the lowliest 
of human creatures, then diversity be- 
comes an enemy of union and the cause 
of destructive conflict. Love, luminous 
and strongly felt, leads men to seek to 


temper their Absolutes and to find com- 
mon ground in what Hobbes called the 
“principles of peace”, principles which 
permit the widest diversification wnd 
heterogeneity in union and co-operative 
living. 

Perhaps what has been said may help 
Dr. Schulweis better to understand the 
sense in which Dr. Kallen speaks of 
Secularism as the “religion of religions”. 
Certainly Dr. Kallen does not mean to 
say that Secularism is a religion com- 
peting with other religions; he means 
to say and wants to be understood as 
saying that Secularism is the basic con- 
dition for a diversity of religions and 
the best protection against any religion 
being suddenly, unjustifiably and _ vio- 
lently snuffed out. 

RuBIN GOTESKY 
University of Georgia 


Athens, Georgia 





SYLLABI FOR DISCUSSION 
GROUPS AVAILABLE 


We are pleased to inform ou readers 
that a brief Discussion Guide on the 
Chosen People concept has ben pre- 
pared and is available upon request. 

The material has been drawn trom 
two recent papers which appeared in 
Judaism. Dr. Milton Konvitz’s essay, 
“Many Are Called, and Many Are 
Chosen” (Judaism, Summer issue, 1955) 
and Rabbi Jacob L. Halevi's paper in 
this issue, ““The Lord's Elect and Pecu- 
liar Treasure’. 


Requests for copies of the Discussion 
Guide may be addressed to the office of 
Judaism, 15 East 84th Street, New York 
28, N. Y. There will be a charge of 10« 
per copy, which includes both essays in 
mimeographed form. 


PLEASE NOTE 


The supply of copies of Judaism, Vol. 
1, No. 1, has been exhausted. In the face 
of continuing requests for this issue, 
Judaism would be pleased to pay $1.00 


per copy for all copies of the issue re- 
turned by its readers. 
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